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Journal Education. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


VOL. XLVI. ass. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 233, 1897. 


Weekly. {$2.50 per year. 


ingle Copies, 6 Cents. 


OF THE UNITED 


A School History 


STATES 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER, Professor of American History in the University of Pennsylvania. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS: 

Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades: 
First Year 25c.; Second Year, 
35¢c.; Third Year, 45c.; Fourth 
Year, 45¢.; Fifth Year, 45c.; 
Sixth Year,5oc.; Seventh Year, .50 

Eclectic School Readings— 

Latest additions: 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe - - .50 
Kelly's Short Stories of Our 

Shy Neighbors - - - - .50 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks’ .60 
Guerber’s Story of the Romans. .60 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen 

People - - - - - = =- .60 
Arabian Nights. Edited by M. 

Clarke - - - - - = = ,.60 
Clarke’s Story of Troy - - - .60 

Schaeffer’s Bible Readings for 

Schools - - - + - - = 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary 

Collection - - - - = = 1.00 
Goho's Pennsylvania Reader - .50 
Carpenter's Geographical Reader, 

Asia - - - - - - = - .60 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan - 1.00 
Patterson’s AmericanWord Book .25 
Anderson's Study of English 

35 


Milne’s Mental Arithmetic - - 


Nearly all of the books mentioned above have been published in the last two months. 
sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 


Price, $1.00. 


HIS BOOK, just published, is remarkable, not only for the treat- 

ment of the subject by the distinguished historian, John Bach Mc- 
Master — a treatment entirely new in a school history — but also for 
the wonderful power of condensation which it exhibits ; for the same 
force and insight which are so conspicuous in this author’s larger work ; 
for its series of skillful, vivid comparisons, graphically exhibiting the 
phenomenal progress of the American people since colonial days; for 
its elaborate presentation of the social, industrial, and economic develop- 
ment of the country and its effect on political history ; for the masterly 
literary style which makes the whole story one of absorbing interest ; 
and for its impartial treatment of important political and social questions. 
A notable feature of the book is the large number of excellent maps, 
colored and in black and white, and the significant helpful character 
of the numerous finely executed illustrations, each drawn from reliable 
historical sources, and each conveying a meaning and a lesson to the | 
reader. The work is designed for use in grammar schools. It will be 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. | 


OTHER NEW BOOKS: 
Holbrook’s "Round the Year in 
Myth and Song - - - - 
Curtiss's Semi-Vertical Copy 
Books, Nos.1 to 6, per dozen 
Natural Course in Music: 
Primer and First Reader, each 
Second, Third, and Fourth 
Readers, each - - - - - 
Fifth Reader - - - - =- - 


Natural Music Charts, Series 
A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each 
Betz’s Gems of School Song - 
Harrington's Physics for Gram- 
mar Schools - - - - - 
Cooley’s Students’ Manual of 
Physics - - 
Vergil’s Aeneid. Text Edition, 


Books I.— XII. - - - - 
Vergil’s Eclogues and Georgics, 
Text Edition - - - - - - 
Merrill’s Fragments of Roman 


Mooney’s Latin Grammar 
Pierson’s Greek Prose Com- 
position - -- 
Riehl’s der Fluch der Schinheit 
Freytag’s Die Journalisten - 
Syms’s Third Year in French 


Books 


Teachers and school officers are cordially in- 


vited to correspond with us on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE, 


-96 
.30 


-50 


Natural Advanced MusicReader 1.00 


4.00 
-70 


-60 
1.00 
.50 


Private as well as public school officers and The Great Round World 


for special School Prices 


for the best form of 


teachers are requested to write to 


Supplementary 


) 


Address 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD, 3 and 5 West 18th St., New York City. 


IFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 

The most satisfactory text-book for Grammar School work in Physics. The apparatus required is simple, inexpensive, and 
This book has just been adopted for all the public schools of the State of Louisiana ; 
August 30, adopted for the City of Lowell. Sample copy sent for 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 76 Summer St., Boston. 


easily procured or constructed. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


The romans four in press. 
A First Reader. 12% pages. 
‘ ing eight color pages and several reproductions of masterpieces. 


i 
$ 
A 
4 luc ice, 32 cts 
¥ Introductory price, 32 cts. 
i 
i 


| A Second Reader. 160 pages. 

| beautiful color pages and numerous 

luctory price, 40 cts 

|A Third Seater. 224 pages. Beautifully illustrated with reprodue 

tions of masterpieces, portraits of authors, and original drawings. 
Introductory price, 50 cts 

¥ 320 pages. Beautifully illustrated with repro 

& Tortraite of authors, and original drawings. 


ductions of masterpieces, 


oductory price, 60 cts. . 
adoption of the FIRST READER in Boston, 
| Chicago, Hartford, Conn. ; Baltimore, Md.; Portland, Me.; San . ose, 
Cal.; Pawtneket, R. L, and numerous smaller cities and towns, attests 
to the exceptional value of the book. The other volumes of the Series 


activ autiful, ¢ instructive. 

| ve, beautiful, and ins 

on acher on receipt of price. 

il little books issued by differ 
st children inschool. Some of 


Single copy for examination sent to any tec 
“T have heen greatly = sever: 
ent publishers and designed for the younge i J 
3 theae are beautiful in structure and admirable in arrangement, but 1 can 
say frankly that the first volume of STEPPING STONES 
surpasses them all in every point.” —J. A. GRAVES, Ph.D., Principat, 
South School, Hartford, Conn. 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, . . 


The Silver Series of English Classics. 


,and | Edited by ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY, Professor F. L. PATTEE, and 


CHARLES B. GILBERT, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. | 


‘ w Series of School Readers now ready. 
ear ia and American literature, inthe best possible form for reading and study. 


Over 120 beautiful illustrations, inelud-|s yolumes now ready: WEBSTER'S First Oration on Bunker Hill Monu 


others. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. paeny 
THE SILVER SERIES furnishes editions of standard classics in English 


ment, MACAULAY’S Essay on Milton, DE QUINCEY’S Flight ofa Tartar 
Tribe, COLERIDGE’S The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, ADDISON’s Sir 


Over 100 illustrations, inclading eight | Roger De Coverley Papers, 1X cents each; MACAULAY’S Essay on Addi- 
reproductions of masterpieces. | son, BURKE'S Speech on the Conciliation of the American Colonies, 


24 cents each; SHAKESPEARE'S Macbeth, 30 cents. 


Life in Asia. 


Book VI. of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE Series of Geographical 
Readers. By MARY CATE SMITH. Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, 
LL. D. l2mo. 328 pages. 60 cents. Over 80 ¢ oice Illustrations. 

“ THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE series is in the public schools of our 
city, and gives universal satisfaction both toteachers and scholars. The 
latest of the series, LIFE IN ASIA,I regard as fully equal to the best; the 
high standard of former volumes has been wellsustained.’’—G. M. LANE, 

Chairman Text-Book Committee, Detroit, Mich. 


The Plant Baby and Its Friends. 


By KATE LovVISE BROWN. Small 4te. 155 pages. Cloth, 4s cents. 
“ Your book is one of the very best Nature Readers I have ever seen.” 
Supt. 8. T. DuTTON, Brookline, Mass. 

“The book is beautifully written, exquisitely illustrated, and daintily 
put together."”"—SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS: HAVE YOU SEEN OUR LATEST TEXT-BOOKS ? 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. 


By Professor CHARLES JESSE BULLOCK, Ph. D., Cornell University. 
l2mo. 5ll pages. §1.2s. 

“T regard Dr. Bullock’s work as the best text-book for college classes 

that has yet appeared. The author has combined the practical with the 

theoretical with rare success.” - Prof. F. 8. BALDWIN, boston University. 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 

By HERBERT A. HoweE, Se.D., University of Denver, Colo. vo, 362 pp. 
” £1.36. 200 illustrations, star maps. | 
“Inthis book we find the astronomer and teacher combined, and have | 

as a result a truly delightful text-book modern, interesting, exact, 

and, above all, astronomical.”’—- Prof. F. P LEAVENWORTH, University 
of Minnesota. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Polyhymnia: A Collection of (uartets and Choruses | 
for Male Voices. Compiled and arranged by JOHN W. TUFTS. 4to. | 
242 pages. Cloth, $1.12. 

“ Your collection of part-songs, glees, ete., for male voices, surpasses in | 
extent and quality any collection with which many years’ experience has 
made me familiar.” Prof. 


Reading Courses in American Literature. 


By Prof. F. L. PATTER. Cloth. 36 «ents. 


Elements of Constructive Geometry. 


By WILLIAM NOETLING, A.M.,C.E. l2mo, 62 pages. 36 cents, 


55 pages. 


H. A. CLARKE, University of Pennsylvania. \% 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. N.Y. CO. 


AUTUMNAL, EXCURSION 


New York 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 30, 1897, 


Via Hoosac Tunnel & Albany 


With choice of Night or Day Steamers down the 


HUDSON RIVER, 


RETURNING VIA 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


For the Round Trip. 


Special Express train from Union Station. Boston, 
at 8.30 A.M., Sept. 30. LIMITED NUMBER of tickets 
on sale at 260 and 300 Washington Street and Union 
Station on and after Sept. 22. Call or send for cir- 


culars, with map of route. 
J. R. WATSON, G.P.A., 
Fitchburg R. R, Boston, Mass. 


“The Survival of the Fittest.” 


EDUCATION 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines, 


entered its 18th year September, 1897. In its sphere 
it Is A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 

However crowded with reading-matter your table 
imay be, you should not fai) to take and read the old- 
est and best educational monthly magazine in the 
United States. All articles printed in EDUCATION 
are STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 


It is contributed to and read by many of the leading 
educators of the day. No progressive teacher can 
afford to do without it. 
Subscription price, $3.00, Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. Try it for a year. 
KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL oF 
Epucatiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
mew subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided*the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PuBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


For Sale, 


The good willand outfit of a first-class private school, 
delightfully located in a beautiful town some thirty 


miles from one of the largest New England cities, 


The school is easily accessible by railroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 
school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-three years, and has gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 
class in every respect. There are accommodations 
for sixty age he in the schoolroom. Seats are now 
provided for forty. There are two recitation rooms, 
and these with the schoolroom are furnished with 
excellent blackboards. There is a dressing -room, 
with ample space for boys’ hats and coats. All these 
rooms are heated by steam and supplied with water. 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum. The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use. The good-will, furniture, books, etc., 
can be secured for the small sum of $500, 

N. B.-- If the purchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
ment, to accommodate (say) ten boarding pupils and 


room for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor 
will sell or rent his home, with four acres of land, 
thoroughly set with all kinds of fruit. He can give 
up or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 


prefers. 


For more full information and introduction to the 


principal, address at once, HIRAM ORCUTT, 
165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30,1897. 


The Fitchburg railroad popular New York 
excursion of September 30th offers the choice 


of day or night line down the Hudson. Rate 
for the round trip only $5.00. 


oe 


) me toenjoy life and do all my work. 

) I wish my words would help others to 

secure the same blessing. 

Ms. F. H. Cutis, Meadville, Pa. 

Money Refunded if Brace is not Satisfac- 
tory. Send for full information, 


Natural Body Brace Co., Salina, Kan. 


~ Divide acake with a 


) 
; The Natural Body Brace 
Cures Female Weakness, restores 
Health and Vigor. 
, All here who have ordered your 
9 Brace are delighted, and being cured, a, 
Lcannot praise it enough. \ 
Mes. V. O. GILBERT, Franklin, Ky. ¢ 
9 I had not been able to walk or work ¢ \ a > 
q or enjoy myself forseven years until 1 
found your Brace. had 
misplacement of womb, 
backache, bearing down 
( pains. lung trouble, cramps at month- ( 
b ly periods.ete. The Brace has enabled 


“two perfectly formed cakes 
of convenient size for the toilet 


THE Procter & GAMBLE Co., Cin’TI. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


SVOSCPH GILLOTT'S \ © YOSEPH GILLOTT'S am °° 
— VERTICULAR PEN VERTIGRAPH PEN  MULTISCRIPT 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


The Winship 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Western Office: Topeka, Kansas, 


THE 

Remington 
STANDARD 

TYPEWRITER 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


sys 


provides that constant training in the details of the written language which 
makes the compositor proverbially accurate and expert in such matters. 
The Remington is strong, simple, durable, and: does not get out of order 
easily — very important points in a machine for school use. It is in use 
everywhere. A knowledge of its use is an advantage to any pupil. 


Send for New Pamphlet, The Typewriter in School.’ 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


The Journal of Education, 


Weekly, %2.50 a Year, 


AND 


Lhe North-Western Monthly, 


A Magazine devoted to the Correlation of all Educational Forces, 


Suscription Price, $1.50 a Year, 


Both to one address for $3.40. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


AND 


Send for new Catalégue. 


de Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
Néw York. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo! 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Food Fair, 


Mechanics’ Building, 
BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 30th, 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M., Daily. 


MUSIC: Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists; Reeves’ 
American Band, Salem Cadet Band, East Boston Cadet 
Band, First Regiment Band, Boyle 0’Reilly Band. 

“FLY ROD, '’—With hunters’ log-cabin “ Leanto,” 
Indian camp, Maine guides, Fishing tackle, Rods, Reels, 
Aroostook potato exhibit, etc., ete. 

HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE. — With cookery lec 
tures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Miss Barrows, Miss 
Wills, Miss Wilson, and others. Continuous attractions 
during the day and evening 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT. Working Exhibit of 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery; bread, cake, and 
pies baked while you wait. Enormous ovens and knead- 
ers in operation. 

ISH EXHIBITS.— Souvenirs of Irish Rebellion 
of ’98; Piece ot Blarney Stone; Soil from every County 
in Ireland; Laces from Belfast ; Irish Spinning Wheel, 
ete., ete. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. A 
a interesting, and pleasing exhibit. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY.-— To 
the tirst five hundred women every morning five hun- 
dred Souvenir Spoons, representing Boston Tea Party, 
Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State House, Old South 
Chureh, and Faneuil Hall; 4,500 articles of value, ranging 
from five to twenty-five cents, given away daily to men, 
women, and children, with coupon ticket. 


Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 


The Boston Food Fair opens at Mechanics’ 
building on Monday, October 4, at 10 a. m. 
At 3 p.m. the formal opening exercises will 
take place. Hon. Roger Wolcott, governor, 


Hon. Josiah Quincey, mayor of Boston, Hon. 
Winslow Warren, collector of the port of Bos- 
ton, Hon. H. A. Thomas, postmaster of Bos- 
ton, and Hon. A. A. Perry, mayor of Somer- 
ville, have accepted invitations to speak. 
Music by Reeves’ American band, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. On the opening day every 
grocery store in Boston and suburbs will be 
closed at noon. The grocers will join in a 
grand opening-day parade, and it is estimated 
that from 1,000 to 1,500 men will be in line. 
Five hundred souvenir spoons given away to 
first five hundred purchasing tickets every 
morning. Different designs every day. Four 
thousand five hundred articles distributed to 
the people daily from the big give-away depart- 
ment. Articles vary in cost from five to 
twenty-five cents, and include soap, gelatine, 
confectionery, cocoa, salt, baking powder, 
ete., etc. Full-sized packages, not small 
samples. Sousa’s band will be at the Boston 
Food Fair, and, to use the words of an Irish- 
man, the only ones present who will be un- 
happy will be those who are absent. There 
will be music in the air at the fair. Everyone 
who possibly can should enjoy these concerts. 
To enjoy good music is part of one’s educa- 
tion. You will never have another chance to 
hear Sousa for a twenty-five-cent admission 
ticket. The Maine department, with “ Fly 
Rod’ and her hunters’ camp, the household 
institute, with cooking lectures daily, the agri- 
cultural department, and the Irish exhibit are 
some of the special features. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Think of the terrible time we are going 
to have when our friends begin to drift 
back from London and tell us all about it. 
—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . .. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ‘“ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.50 year 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, e e ° 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - . - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


WHEN LIFE’S SURGES RUDEST ROLL. 
There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith. Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth-— 
Know this: God rules the host of heaven. 


Have Love. Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Faith, Hope, and Love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 
—Schiller. 


NOW THE ARE IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


There were yellow heads in the mountain, 
And yellow heads by the sea; 

And now they are in the schoolroom, 
As busy as they can be. 


But the yellow heads from the mountains 
Remember the dear old rocks; 

And how they would climb and clamber 
About with their ‘‘alpenstocks.”’ 


And the yellow heads from the seaside 
Sit dreaming of sands and caves; 

Of bright blue skies and of sunshine, 

- Of foam on the ‘“‘white-cap” waves. 


And it’s very hard to remember 
The lessons they learned before, 
When folks are dreaming of mountains, 
And sands, and the dear seashore. 
—The Student. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Gitman H. Tucker, New York: The United 
States almost merits the distinction of being the 
inventor of text-books., 


FLrorENcE May Unprrwoop, Mechanicsburg, Pa.: 
If the teacher is working solely for self, woe unto her 
when the pupils find her out, as they will sooner or 
later, 


Dr. Firoyp S. Muckry, New York City: I believe 
that many of the instructors in our universities and 
in the pulpit could profit by investigating the methods 
of the kindergarten. 


Epictetus: You will do a greater service to the 
state if you raise not the roofs of the houses, but the 
souls of the citizens ; for it is better that great souls 
should dwell in small houses rather than for mean 
souls to lurk in great houses. 


Fort Madison Democrat: When you meet the 


teacher of a primary school, lift your hat reverently- 
She is the good angel of the republic. This woman 
takes a car-load of little bantlings whose mothers 
send them to school to get rid of them, and though 
each child is such an anarchist that neither father 
nor mother can get along with them, she makes use- 
ful citizens out of most of them. 


SuPERINTENDENT THomas M. Batuiet, Pa.p., 
Springfield: There is no “method” by which a person 
devoid of reverence, be he preacher or teacher, can 
develop reverence in others. A teacher who lacks 
reverence for what is great in nature or for what is 
high and noble in life, who is flippant, who is super- 
ficial in feeling as well as in thought, who, in a word, 
lacks fine fibre of soul, cannot hope to touch deeply 
the spiritual nature of his pupils. 


AMHERST’S PRESIDENT. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS. 


Merrill Edward Gates, Ph. D., LL. D., L. H. D., 
president of Amherst College, was born at Warsaw, 
N. Y., in 1848. His father, Hon. Seth M. Gates, was 
a noted anti-slavery member of congress, °37-’41. 
iis mother’s family, Parsons, was descended from 
Rey. Jonathan Edwards of Northampton, Mass. New 
England furnished his ancestry on both sides. His 
early education was with parents and at Warsaw Acad- 
emy, then at the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y., where he took A. B. in 1870, having won high- 
est honors in mathematics, Latin, and Greek, and the 
senior English essay, with special work honorably 
mentioned in French language and literature, and the 
highest standing then ever taken at that institution. 

Declining an invitation to editorial position on a 
prominent New York daily, he became principal of 
the old Albany Academy, where Bullions wrote his 
grammars, and Joseph Henry of Princeton College 
and the Smithsonian Institute began his career as a 
physicist, ete. Under his principalship, the course of 
study was greatly extended, until it covered much of 
the college course; one of the earliest working 
chemical laboratories for boys in this country was 
equipped; French text-books in physics were used by 
the pupils; natural science was systematically taught 
to boys from the age of nine throughout the course. 
The school, supported solely by tuition fees, grew 
from seventy boys and young men to over three hun- 
dred, the largest number in its long history. 

In 1872, he spent some months in England, visiting 
Rugby and Oxford. In 1878-9 he traveled for an 
entire year, spending some months in study at Paris, 
I'lorence, Rome, and Athens, and visiting Egypt, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, and Germany. His corre- 
spondence with the Albany Journal was widely re- 
printed. 

In 1882 he became president of Rutgers College at 
New Brunswick, N. J., the seventh college in age in 
the country. During the eight years of his presi- 
dency, the library was increased from about 10,000 
volumes to over 25,000; the course of study was devel- 
oped and enriched; the number of students was nearly 
doubled, and the number of professors was increased 
from fourteen to twenty-five; the College Agricultural 
Experiment Station was organized; and a chemical 
and biological laboratory was built and equipped at a 
cost of over $40,000; legislation was secured perma- 
nently connecting the public school system of the 
state of New Jersey with the scientific school of 
Rutgers, by a large number of free scholarships paid 
for by the state; an active part was taken in helping 
forward the legislation at Washington for increasing 
the endowment and the income of the state college 
under the land act; a dormitory was built at a cost 
of nearly $90,000, and the permanent income of the 
college was nearly doubled. President Gates took an 
active part in securing the passage of the Ballot Re- 
form law in New Jersey, by invitation addressing both 


the senate and the assembly in favor of this measure, 
and writing in its support. ; 

In 1890 he was elected to the presidency of Oberlin 
College, and while he was considering the election he 
was also elected to the presidency of Amherst. Ac- 
cepting the latter election, he assumed the duties of 
office at Amherst in October, 1890, and was formally 
inaugurated in June, 1891. At Amherst he has made 
no violent innovation, but has actively and steadily 
strengthened and broadened the work of the college 
along the lines already laid down. ‘The ablest pro- 
fessors are now secured to teach all classes at Amherst; 
there are no tutors. During the six years of his ad- 
ministration, new professors of marked ability have 
been secured; the curriculum of study has been care- 
fully revised, enriched, and unified; a very thorough 
yet a distinctive liberal course leading to the degree of 
B.S. has been laid and has already attracted a marked 
number of students; the biological laboratory has been 
doubled in capacity; the old college dormitories have 
been rebuilt; the geological collections have been en- 
larged and arranged in new cases: the Pratt athletic 
field, the finest college field in the country, has been 
opened; a noble laboratory building for chemistry and 
physics, costing $100,000, has been erected; the Kel- 
logge Fellowship, the most important gift yet made to 
an American college to encourage original research in 
higher learning, has been established; the George D. 
Pratt home (infirmary) is now being built, ete. 

President Gates is in constant demand as a public 

speaker and a lecturer, having spoken in some twenty 
states of the Union and in Canada. Occasional arti- 
cles in magazines and reviews upon literary themes, 
such as “Athens and the Greeks of To-day,” “Sidney 
Lanier,” ete., show that his interest is not limited to 
his chosen department of teaching. But it is in the 
theory of the state, in Christian ethics, and in the 
social and political questions to which ethical prinei- 
ples apply that his interest is deepest. He was early a 
member of the Social Science Association, before 
which his paper on “Land and Law as Agents in 
Educating Indians,” since reprinted in several edi- 
tions, was first read. Upon Civil Service Reform, 
Jallot Reform, and Educational Reform, University 
Extension, and International Arbitration, he has 
spoken and written frequently and effectively. He is 
chairman of the United States board of Indian com- 
missioners, president of the Mohonk Conference on 
Indian affairs, president of the American Missionary 
Association, and member of the International com- 
mittee of the Y. M.C. A, 


THE LESSON ON GOETHE’S FAUST.—(CUL) 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


[Read at the American Institute of Instruction, Montreal. ] 
The problem of Goethe’s Faust, as we have seen, 
will lead us through human life; the drinking carouse 
in Auerbach’s Cellar, where men in pursuit of selfish 
ease are obliged to drown their reason by intoxication; 
the Witch’s Kitchen of mere polite society devoted to 
dress and gayety, and devoid of serious aims; the gain- 
ing of wealth by games of hazard without industry or 
useful human service in return for it—the life of 
fashionable apes. The potation brewed in_ this 
kitchen seems to be a species of philter, a sort of beg- 
gar’s broth which inflames the sensual passions. 
Then begins the Margaret episode with its sim- 
plicity, its gathering pathos, its soul-harrowing finale. 
A few brief, but powerful scenes show us the meet- 
ing of Margaret just coming from the cathedral, then 
her room and the casket, the promenade and Faust 
in love, the neighbor’s house and the craft of Mephis- 
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iopheles; the street scene and the resolution taken; 
the garden scene and the garden arbor. Then comes 
the scene called “Forest and Cavern,” wherein Goethe 
has painted a powerful reaction in the soul of Faust. 
His emotional nature revolts against the evil influ- 
ence that drags him onward, and he tries by absence 
to subdue his lawless passion. But Mephistopheles 
finally overcomes his virtuous scruples by suggesting 
the picture of Margaret pining away with longing for 
him, a picture realized in the next scene, in Margaret's 
room, where we hear her sing “My peace is gone,” 
expressing the fatal attraction which draws her like a 
night-moth into the flame. 

In Martha’s garden we see them after Faust’s re- 
turn. Margaret is anxious in regard to his religion. 
Faust parries her questions with a series of answers 
drawn from his pantheistical system of thought. 

*** Do you believe in God?’ ‘Who would dare to answer 
yes or no to such a question! The world exists, and the 
heavens; a vast correlated system of energies is alike revealed 
and hidden by these phenomena which we see and which we 
are. For we are products of nature, and moved irresistibly by 
its ultimate force. Call this immediate feeling of love which 
moves thee and me, God, love, heart, or bliss —it is all one. 
I have no name for it. It is the all-embracing and sustaining 
unity of the universe which takes on myriad forms, but its 
essence is above and beyond them all. Feeling is all in all. 
Hence let us yield to it.’” 

Poor Margaret is confounded by the technical ex- 
pressions of philosophy to which she is not used. 
She admits that it is all fine and good like the words 
of the priest; but for all that, there is something 
wrong about it, for it lacks Christianity. She means 
to express by this her knowledge that the Church 
condemns it all. She has seen that Faust does not 
honor the holy sacraments, or at least does not de- 
sire any participation in them. Faust thinks himself 
an “advanced liberal” who is willing that each 
should have his own belief. The Spirit of the 
Macrocosm is void of all form, and hence is neither 
personality nor any physical force, but indifferent to 
all existing things, and also indifferent to all moral 
distinctions and religious ordinances. It is in com- 
plete harmony with the collision which produces the 
entire movement of the drama that Faust shall put 
forward these agnostic arguments to overcome the re- 
ligious scruples of Margaret. A god so transcend- 
ant as to be indifferent to all distinctions cannot be 
known as to his will; but through our feelings per- 
haps we may know him in the form of immediate im- 
pulse. The conclusion is forthcoming. 

‘“You see this phial? Only three drops in your mother’s 
drink will envelop her in a deep but pleasant sleep.” 

In view of this obvious interpretation of the scene 
we are filled with amazement at the opinion of 
George Henry Lewes that “grander, deeper, holier 
thoughts are not to be found in poetry”! And what 
shall we say to those who insist that this passage ex- 
presses “Goethe’s creed” ? 

There follows, in swift succession, the scene at the 
fountain, in which Margaret’s conscience condemns 
her, the Shrine of Mater Dolorosa, where she appeals 
for rescue from shame and death; the death of her 
brother and the flight of Faust and Mephistopheles 
(to the sensualties of Paris or some other city symbol- 
ized as The Brocken); then the Cathedral scene, 
funeral of her brother—Dies Irae, and the accusing 
Spirit “Woe to thee.” 
from thee.” 


“The glorious ones turn away 
Here is the finite before the infinite, 
the innocent led astray into crime and sin, and 
brought before the last tribunal. A full conscious- 
ness of this judgment takes possession of Margaret 
while her reason is yet unshaken, though her soul has 
been tried by successive shocks. The pathos of the 
scene reaches its highest point through the fact that 
the trial and condemnation are wholly unseen by the 
world. An external trial before her fellow-men could 
not be so terrible as this judgment by her accusing 
conscience, while the holy chorus announces the 
eternal edicts. 

The first part of “Faust” ends negatively. It is 
deeply tragic, but not in the usual manner. It is 


not the hero’s death that we see. He does not col- 
lide with institutions and go down. His innocent 
victim is the one who suffers, and the guilty one 
escapes. In this defect we see the necessity for a 
second part. The old miracle play, like the Don Juan 
epos, makes the hero meet his doom in hell flames. 
But Goethe preserves Faust in order to treat the 
theme exhaustively and show the collision with all the 
institutions of civilization and finally solve it affirma- 
tively. Thus far we have had a subjective conflict 
within Faust’s mind and an objective conflict with a 
single institution, the family. Faust’s practical reso- 
lution to make the world his oyster has not resulted in 
happiness. On the contrary, when Margaret in her 
ravings paints the last scene at the block, Faust says: 
“Oh, that Thad never been born!” His emotional 
nature, the very part of him that hungers for the 
pleasure of gratification, evidently is not constituted 
so as to adjust itself to the theory of Mephistopheles. 
The wager is not yet won. Faust cannot be made 
happy by unscrupulous selfishness that heeds not an- 
other's pain. 

In the second part we have the great world of civil 
society, the State, Esthetic Art, and Religion brought 
into contact with this pantheistic world-principle of 
Mephistophelianism. We see an emperor sitting on a 
throne who wishes to be amused and is not scrupulous 
as to the means by which it may be accomplished. 
ile is a selfish pleasure-seeker, and has virtually signed 
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the compact with Mephistopheles as much as Faust 
has. lis empire and people are only his oyster, which 
he devours every day. . The condition of such an em- 
But with 
Mephistophelian money—i. e., unredeemable paper 


pire is of course on the verge of ruin. 


money—things may go on for a time, and we may at 
least celebrate the carnival. 

In the carnival scene we see symbolized the genesis 
of the political State, and its downfall through a sel- 
fish monarch. Then we have the revival of art and 
the adoption of Greek models of the drama. The 
journey to the Mothers is, however, necessary in 
order to comprehend the Greek spirit. All under- 
standing of other national cultures than our own 
necessitates a descent to the arehetypal ideas whieh 
underlie our own and other civilizations. One 
nation’s art-form does not suffice for another, but 
must be understood in its total environment before it 
can be profitably imitated. It does not suffice to give 
to modern subjects the form of the classic drama. We 
cannot borrow even the form. We can only borrow 
the aesthetic spirit and create a new art-form for our- 
selves. Hence Homunculus, or the spirit of special- 
ization (a specialist is a man ina bottle—Winckel- 
mann is hinted at, who taught Greek art to Goethe’s 
age), must aid us to find the true spirit of Greek art, 
by archeological studies conducted in Greece itself. 
But Faust does not find his problem solved by art, 
classic or romantic. One great thing he has learned 
from it, namely, this: That the divine reveals itself in 


forms and above all in the human form. This points 
toward a divine-human nature. he Absolute is aj 
least a form-giving principle, and loves to initiate 


forms and to perfect them. The real essence of the 


human form, it is true, is not the body, but the soul, 
an energy whose characteristic is to be subject and its 
own object. The principle of form as the essentia! 
principle, therefore, transcends physical form, al- 
though it finds expression in the latter. Faust, there- 
fore, leaves art and struggles up to a more adequate 
communion with the essential truth that he has now 
seen a glimpse of. 

There is a more intimate acquaintance possible than 
through art. He can recognize the divine in his 
fellow-men and feels the Absolute to be the Spirit of 
the invisible church of humanity. In the fourth aci 
we see Faust aspiring to become a useful citizen in 
the secular world. 
multiply and be well fed, and, what is more impor- 
tant, “taught and well bred,” and above all, active in 
helping each other. The Mephistophelian emperor 
has lived for a while in luxwry by means of his paper 
money, but the deluge came at last in the shape of 
Faust is, however, no longer in the 


He desires to see the people 


revolution. 
negative mood, but wishes to build up rather than 
tear down. He assists the emperor to quell the in- 
surrection. He does not ask in return the gift of a 
principality, but only the barren shore of the sea with 
the privilege of reclaiming the land covered by the 
It is a place for labor rather than a 
Ile does not con- 


ocean wastes. 
finished product that he wants. 
ceive the Absolute to be a fixed result like a work of 
art, nor a mere negative process, like the formless 
Absolute of Pantheism. He is an energy that de- 
lights to make that which is bad good, and that which 
is good better in the interest of human beings. 

The fifth act show us Faust engaged in this labor 
of building dikes and canals, a busy people settling 
on the newly recovered land, and an ocean commerce 
thriving. Here at last Faust has found the moment 
which seems “fair’’; and he could live in the thought 
forever without tedium. This, then, is the goal and 
object of human nature, that condition for which it 
was intended. To be the builder of a great public 
benefit gives him a consciousness that is ever gratify- 
ing. In the service of his fellow-men he sees that he 
can always be happy. He overcomes finally his worst 
enemy, impatience (he had cursed patience deeper 
than all, on oceasion of his compact with Mephis- 
topheles), and now renounces magic. He sees in 
magic the unscrupulous might that looks only to the 
end desired, and is not duly considerate of the welfare 
of the human interests which furnish the means. 

The burning of the cottage of Baucis and Philemon 
hy his agents under the guidance of Mephistophele= 
is represented as teaching him this last lesson. Ie 
refuses now to recognize his nearly helpless condition, 
worn out and blind with age and life’s cares. He 
finds refuge from all grief by absorption in his great 
work. He will set at once about draining a pestilen- 
tial marsh that still remains by the hill near by. 
Space will be furnished for many millions of human 
heings—not to dwell in repose, but by daily earning 
their freedom and in the constant feeling of their 
With this thought, which can 
bring happiness to him even in the physical pain o! 
Mephistopheles has brought him to 


mutual dependence. 


death, he dies. 
say to the passing moment, “Stay, for thou art fair.” 
and technically in one sense won his wager; but i! 
reality he has lost his wager, for he has not found an) 
kind of sensual delights that could satisfy Faust. He 
has found that not selfishness, but altruism alone can 
satisfy human nature. The angels, therefore, wit 
Faust’s soul. They appear in the clouds and drive 
away the demons with a shower of roses, the symbol 0! 
love. ‘The good does not fight with weapons of hate: 
but to the demonic nothing is so repulsive as love and 
self-sacrifice for others. 

The closing scene is the noblest culmination of this 
wonderful drama. It shows us the four great leading 
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ideas of Christianity which characterized the four 
epochs of its history. Pater Kestaticus is the type 
that prevailed in the first epoch. Then the individual 
had to renounce not only his animal nature, but the 
heathen civilization, and flee to the desert, seeking as 
a hermit to purify himself within. Next came, in the 
thirteenth century, two wonderful men, St. Dominic 
and St. Francis. St. Dominie’s movement is typified 
by Pater Profundus. The Dominicans revived learn- 
ing and mastered the literatures and philosophies of 
ancient times. They built up the vast structure of 
Christian theology; they recognized God not as hostile 
to nature, and science, and literature, but as the 
creator of them. Hence Pater Profundus recognizes 
“messengers of God’s love” in the lightnings and tor- 
rents that had been thought the work of the Devil. 
Pater Seraphicus, typifying the movement of St. 
Francis, who went out to the lowliest people and re- 
peated Christ’s mission to the beggars and outeasts, 
expresses his tender love for that which is most in 
need: “Boys with a soul and sense half shut” (having 
died before they saw the light of this light) “are for 
the angel souls the sweetest gain.” Those infant 
souls have been deprived of the experience of the 
earth-life, but the angels will see to it that it is all 
made up to them by imparting to them their own ex- 
“Use my eyes,” says the holy father, and 
This 


Instead of the cold 


perience. 
“gaze upon the world of human experience.” 
is the finest touch in “Faust.” 
haughtiness of the Earth Spirit, who spurns human 
iinitude, Goethe has found that God’s love is so tender 
toward individuality that it nurses into being and 
fullness even the embryonic forms that fail to mature 
in the earth-life. 

Doctor Marianus (from Maria, because he proclaims 
the Virgin) is the counterpart of Pater Seraphicus, in 
that he utters the doctrine that the highest principle 
in the universe is God’s grace symbolized under the 
form of the Holy Virgin, who appears as Mater 
Gloriosa, women, among 


surrounded by penitent 


whom are recognized Margaret. Margaret’s prayer to 
the Mater Gloriosa intentionally recalls her prayer to 
the Mater Dolorosa in the First Part. 

A Chorus Mysticus closes the drama, uniting in one 
statement the doctrines of the Holy Fathers and of the 
Doctor, who announces divine grace as the supreme 
principle:— 

‘‘All that is perishable is but a symbol; the inadequate 
grows here to complete reality; the indescribable here is 
accomplished; the Eternal-Womanly draweth us on.” 

The expression, “womanly element in the divine 
being.” describes the tenderness and graciousness that 
nurtures what is feeble, impotent, and lacking charac- 
ter, into strength and maturity. The infant lacks 
responsibility, and cannot be treated from the stand- 
His deed 
of caprice must not be returned upon him as on a 
irrationality are 


point of justice without destroying him. 


nature person. Tis freaks and 
borne patiently by the mother, and his individuality 
gradually drawn out and developed. Hence the 
feminine element in the divine nature has especial 
reference to God's grace, which, according to Goethe, 
deals with a world of imperfect creatures and leads 
them toward their own good through their freedom. 

Thus Goethe solves his problem of Life. That 
theory of the Absolute that makes God a blind force 
ora formless essence, a great ocean of being—whose 
individual waves are human creatures destined to lose 
their conscious being when the surface of that sea 
sinks to rest—that theory is all a lie. Human life 
implies an infinite Mother, a God of Grace and Loving 
Kindness, 

Das Kwig-weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.” 

It is, if Tam not mistaken, the most interesting 
event in modern literary history that Goethe should 
conduct his hero from pantheistic agnosticism to 
Christian theism. 

|Nore.—In the First Part, and in some portions of the 
Second Part, I follow closely the interpretation given by H, C, 


Brockmeyer jn his ‘‘ Letters on Faust.”—W. T, H. | 


THE HOUSE OF MARTIN. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


The genealogical tree of this ancient family is so 
tall that no one has yet climbed it. It is an offshoot 
of the Hirundinidae, which in turn sprang from Avian 
stock: and as winged fowl antedate man in the order 
of creation, the martin pedigree is indisputably old. 
Just when the order of nobility was conferred cannot 
he determined: but for many generations this house 
has been “born tothe purple.” It is true that 
primitive Martin dwelt in a tree, like other bird folk; 
but even in this respect he showed better taste and 
loftier aspiration than primitive man, who dwelt in 
acave. Nor has he shown less readiness of adapta- 
tien to new conditions or less facility in fitting his 
facts to the theory of evolution. From an umbrage- 
ous tree fashioned by nature to a hewn pole with a 
house on top built by man may not seem altogether 
an advance to conservative fowl, still lodging among 
the branches. But the house of Martin is in the wake 
of progress; and when a material advantage was to be 
gained by innovation upon ancestral and even racial 
custom, it was not neglected. 

Hence it has come to pass that in localities favored 
by martins, many a barn has its annex in the pretty 
bird tenement built to entice them, and closed to all 
hirds less rovally feathered. For several summers, I 
have been privileged to share with one such colony the 
freedom of the barn on a beautiful New Hampshire 
farm: and under conditions most favorable for study- 
ing the ways of my feathered superiors. 

arly in April, a single martin, always a male, ar- 
rives and takes immediate possession of the tenement. 
The first vear he was a fortnight in advance of other 
comers; since then, a week only. During the days of 
his bachelorhood, he spends much time on the ridge- 
pole of his property, advertising his place for rent 
with the volubility of a Yankee auctioneer. Gradu- 
ally, seekers for suburban homes begin to apply. 
The landlord talks with them freely, presumably in- 
quiring into their antecedents, testing their disposi- 


‘tions, and reading their characters; at all events, he 


discriminates by some standard, and has a method in 
choosing his tenants. The first comers are always 
males, as their suits of glossy, purplish black reveal; 
and there is no settling of domiciles until the white 
breasted females arrive. Then the landlord’s volu- 
bility increases as the merits of the corner lot, south- 
ern exposure, are pointed out to the discriminating 
Finally all is adjusted, disaffected applicants 
move on, and the heuse-furnishing begins. 

Last spring, some delay was occasioned by the 
martin house being taken down for repairs. Monsieur 
Purpliew arrived as usual, found the house missing, 
but with implicit trust in his secondary providence, 
perched upen the weather-vane of the barn and 
awaited a turn of the wind. By the nineteenth of 
April, when the house-raising took place, several old 
tenants had arrived, and in their eagerness to take 
possession flew while the house was mid-air, 
Attachment to places is clearly a martin trait: but the 
particular why is not always “plain as way to parish 
ment house called the Martinmas, on the same road 


For example, near by this popular apart- 


and with the same conditions, is a fine house, spacious 
ana ornate, which for several years has heen on the 
market, or, more rurally speaking, in the field, with- 
out asingle occupant. In spite of the rigorous exclu- 
son of all bluebirds. white-breasted swallows, and red 
<quirrels, no martin has applied. But on a neglected 
farm in the immediate neighborhood, a rickety old 
martin house, literally on its last legs is crowded to 
repletion, 

It would seem that this distinguished family has 
itx even in high circles its overcrowded tene- 
ments requiring sanitary restrictions, In the twenty- 
four apartments of the Martinmas, at the height of 
the season, there are by actual count a round hundred 


of voungsters. not including the diseased or mal- 


formed, who are sacrificed to that omnipresent deity, 
the cat. There are indications that an occasional sur- 
plus of healthy young meets the same fate. One 
wonders if the custom of the Ganges prevails among 
birds and dooms to destruction females only. During 
one season, | have counted seven young martins fallen 
or thrust out from the house: and although every 
effort was made, humanly speaking, to protect these 
innocents, they were killed by the cat or starved 
through neglect. Was not this a deliberate endeavor 
to keep the population under? 

And vet, one hesitates to charge the house of Martin 
with lack of natural affection, in the face of such 
parental devotion as may be witnessed by any observer. 
Careful computation shows that a pair of martins 
averages, in round numbers, two hundred food trips a 
dav while rearing the young. Add to this the daily 
cleansing of the nest by this neatest of birds, and it 
will be seen that martin raising is no sinecure. 

Thus far, the house of Martin has produced no dis- 
tinguished vocalist, but in the rendering of a chorus 
it has no superior. Like other Hirundinidae, martins 
discourse most eloquently to the eve: their flight is 
music. 

in August, a significant restlessness pervades 
the martin breast. The yvoung have all been coaxed 
or driven to try their wings. Monsieur Purplieu has 
activity. As other mountain 
hotels, so in his, the season is short and must be 
If he was energetic in filling the 


displaved great 


briskly worked. 
apartinents, he is no less so in vacating them. Choos- 
ing a moonlit night for the new departure, he con- 
voys the family, young and old, to the elms, an eighth 
of a mile away, where they roost in the branches as if 
to the manner born. There they lodge for several 
nights, a few sentimental stragglers seeking the old 
home by day. These are gradually weaned, all the 
pinions are strengthened by daily exercise, and late 
in August the house of Martin takes a little journey 


into the world. 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT SPELLING. 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT WHO CAN’T SPELL. 


The frank statement of “A College Girl who Can’t 
Spell” in the Journal of July 15 moves me toa 
similar confession, though I prefer that my identity 
be known only to the editor. 

My own difficulty is not so pronounced as that of 
the writer referred to, but is so great that IT seldom 
write a letter, or an article of two or three pages, with- 
out consulting the dictionary for the correct: spelling 
of some very common words. When a pupil in the 
public schools T used to learn my spelling lesson as 
well as the average, generally considerably better, and 
I seldom failed in this exercise. But the average 
pupil would write a letter with fewer mistakes than [. 
My scholarly ability in other respects was regarded as 
good in all branches that engaged my attention. 
Since that time, a college training and many years 
experience teaching and the supervision. of 
schools have failed to give me the mastery of the 
mystery of spellim. 

I know a gentleman of high reputation as a scholar, 
asa writer, and as a public speaker, a graduate of a 
leading college, and cultivated by vears of residence 
and study abroad. who has made confession to me of 
a similar weakness. could give other similar in- 
stances among educated men of my acquaintance. 

I find this weakness of mine transmitted to one of 
my children who is now in college. In other literary 
matters he is unusually alert, but, though he has taken 
especial pains in his efforts to overcome this defect, 
he cannot spell with anything like the precision of 
my other children, who are younger than himself. 

Now, what is the explanation of such cases as these? 
The theory of your correspondent does not hold in 
my own case, for | have always had a more than com- 
mon facility in “catching a tune.” 

So many and so marked cases of this natural in- 
ability have come to my notice, that | have long since 
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come to regard incorrect spelling as affording no safe 
criterion of scholarship or of general accuracy; and a 
candidate for a teacher’s position, who could satisfy 
me that he were qualified in other respects, would not 
by my vote be rejected because he made mistakes in 
spelling even some words. 

I wonder how many agree with me in this. 


When upon commercial arithmetic have the pupils 
read daily the stock quotations and talk of them daily. 
This touches real life through the subject. 

Good school work requires the right relation be- 
tween pupils and teacher, confidence on the one hand, 
and respect on the other. No time is wasted that suc- 
ceeds in adjusting these relations. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR.—(1.) 
BY F. H. LEWIS. 

1. What should we think of the comparative 
merits of Albany and Cornwall from what is said here? 
Is the division of the kingdom a settled thing, or is it 
to depend on the replies of the daughters to Lear's 
test? Has the division been made unequally? 

2. What appears to be Gloster’s feeling for Ed- 
mund? Why will he send him away again? What 
impression do we get of Edmund’s character from his 
reply to Kent? What is probably his feeling at hear- 
ing his father’s account of him? 

3. Why is this introductory conversation given? 
What does it show of the trial of professions? Why 
is Edmund so early introduced, and what does this 
conversation anticipate in his character and his in- 
fluence in the play? 

t. What does Lear mean by his darker purpose? 
Is it a wise one? What does it indicate of his charac- 
ter? Why does he wish thus to test the affection of 
his daughters? Is the test worth anything for his 
purpose? Does Goneril’s reply sound to you sincere? 
Does Cordelia think it sincere? Is Regan’s reply 
more or less sincere than Goneril’s? Tow does Cor- 
Ts there any fault in Cordelia’s 
reply? What 
has led her to this refusal to follow in the footsteps of 


delia regard it? 
Is she untender? Is she quite true? 
her sisters? Ts Lear reasonable in his expectations? 
What causes his extreme resentment towards Cor- 
delia? What do vou think has been their habitual 
How is it shown? 

What does it show 
What of his former relation to the 
Is Lear mad? What indications of it have we 
Is WKent’s concern for Cordelia or for Lear? 
Why do Cornwall and Albany 
What gift does Kent revoked ? 
What does Lear’s assertion that he has never vet 


attitude toward each other? 

5. Why does Kent interfere? 
of his character? 
king? 
seen ? 
tlow do vou know? 
interfere? wish 
broken a vow indicate of his character? 

6. Why have France and Burgundy sought the 
hand of Cordelia? Wave either of them loved her? 

Has she loved either of them? 
What does her 
farewell to her sisters indicate of her own character? 


How may we know? 


Why does she claim justification ? 


Of her estimation of their characters and professions? 
What traits of character in Cordelia do we gather from 
her own words? From the estimation in which 
others seem to hold her? 

+. What do the replies of Regan and Goneril to 
What do their 


Is their estimate of 


Cordelia indicate of their character? 
comments on their father show 2 
him a true one? What do we foresee will be their 
treatment of him? Which of the two seems here to be 
the leader? 

8. What is the place of this scene in the play? 
Where does it enlist: our <Vinpathies most strongly? 
Why? De we feel any sympathy with the king? 


What problem does the scene propound for solution ? 


FIRST YEAR LATIN. 


BY ERNEST D. DANIELS. 


The great practical every-day people are dissatisfied 
with the results obtained from the study of Latin in 
the secondary schools. The psychologist tells us that 
the normal action of the mind is from the whole to 
the parts, and though it can, and often does, proceed 
in the reverse relation there is always loss. ‘Therefore 
to the youth beginning Latin there should be given 
first of all the sentence; not some silly sentence as, 
“Rosa est rubra,” or “Columba est alba”; for here the 
thought, grasped without effort bythe pupil, impresses 
him that Latin is a study of words for themselves, not 
words as the vile corpus or vehicles for thought of 
great men. Again, paradigms of declension are 
taught before the idea of case is impressed, and the 
vast difference between the present significance of case 
in English and the classic Latin. He is taught case 
and its names before its relations and the needs for 
such relations. In Massachusetts primary schools 
the a-b-c method of learning to read has long been 
discarded. It is needless here to review the argu- 
ments occasioning this reform. But to learn para- 
digms of declension and conjugation before there has 
been awakened in the pupils’ minds the relations of 
thought expressed by the various forms of noun and 
verb is as faulty. The child who by the old a-b-c 
method has learned b-a-t could by himself form no 
concept of bat. Indeed, if he had tried to synthesize, 
he must have said bait. Thus the vouth, though he 
can decline every noun with exceptions in the Latin 
grammar, taught by the old method, must have as 
faulty conception of the thought in the Latin sen- 
tence. Deelension and conjugation must be taught, 
and taught thoroughly, but only when there has been 
awakened in the pupils’ minds, from the study of the 
text, the need for such forms and when they begin to 
question, “Why?” 

Thirdly, the memory is unduly trained without dis- 
ciplining the intuitive faculties and the judgment. 
In the very best text-book of this class so many iso- 
lated forms and rules—for the time being of little 
use—have to be learned before he can begin to prac- 
tice his knowledge or feel his power, and the step to 
Caesar is always so long and hard there is abundant 
proof of the failure of this method. 
ofttimes faulty in these books, and as one of the very 
hest authors of Latin text-books said in a later edition 
of his work, “I made the mistake of trying to write 
the Latin sentence in the English order.” 

In some schools the grammar, or grammar disguised 
under the name of First Books, is studied the whole 
year before the continuous, living text is given the 
pupils. ‘Thus the means is exalted into the end. 
The scientific classifications of a grammar is not the 


The language is 


language of the home, the street, is not the language 
needed by any beginner. Did we learn English by 
beginning to study its grammar? No wonder that so 
inany of our pupils lose their interest in Latin the 
first year. The linguistic interest is a much later 
development. Many pupils having learned these first 
portions of the grammar, learn the text when at 
length it is given them as a separate entity, forming 
no idea of the relation between the two, no idea that 
there once lived a race of men and women who used 
this language in their every-day life, and hence these 
rules were made for our guidance. The study of words 
and minute questions about construction is barren. 
In Latin-study as in life, “The letter killeth, the spirit 
maketh alive.” Latin conversation by means of 
Inisunderstood words with obseure meanings is 
liable dialogue where the 
teacher asks, “Tntelligisne?” and the pupil replies, 
“Non intelligo.” The reading of Latin as the 
Romans read it, without consciously translating, in 
the hope that somehow the pupils will imbibe the 
thought, has always been a failure, as it proved at Har- 
vard in 1888.-89 with advanced students. 

Some three hundred and _ fifty years ago Roger 


to «degenerate into a 


Ascham gave the best advice for the study of the Latin 
language, which only in recent years has found favor 
in this country. All methods since his time have been 
good or bad as they approached the spirit and form of 
his teachings. The inductive method in ancient lan- 
guages is no experiment. The marked success of 
President W. R. Harper in teaching Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin attests the worth of the method. In many 
schools of the West it is in use. In Massachusetts, at 
Sharon and Whitman, the results obtained by it have 
been most excellent. Reforms are easier in small 
schools. By this method the first Latin seen by the 
pupil is, “Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres.” 
Under the ordinary methods facts and observations 
have all been learned before the living text has been 
reached. His time must be wasted in devouring 
notes, thumbing dictionaries, and reading remarks. 

By this new method the country is all unexplored. 
The Latin is before him. The teacher pronounces 
the Latin with right sentence emphasis—the linger- 
ing, not the stress accent, is recommended. The 
meaning is given by careful translation. Then the 
teacher by careful questioning leads each pupil to dis- 
cover for himself the powers of vowels and consonants, 
the parts of speech, their forms and reasons. With 
the map before him compare Gallia with modern 
France. Make him connect the new word, not with 
Gaul, but with the thing, the portion of the earth. So 
with all new words, they should mean, if a noun, not 
some English word, but some object; if a verb, some 
act or state of being. At this stage avoid as far as 
possible the use of subject and predicate. Keep the 
mind on the things themselves. ‘‘What is affirmed of 
Gallia?” is a far better question than, “What is the 
subject of the Compare the words 
Gaelic and Galatians with Gallia. In a sentence give 
a little of the relations between them. Likewise each 
word should be discussed. What English derivatives 
from these Latin words? Have the pupils repeat the 
Latin three times. Later they should memorize the 
Latin text. After the teacher by her skillful ques- 
tioning has brought the facts contained in the notes 
and observations, the pupils should turn to these for 
their seat-work. 

The difference in the attitude of the pupils’ minds 
They have but to observe 


sentence?” 


taught in this way is vital. 
the facts, associate, discriminate, and classify under 
trained guidance. The pupil makes his own rules 
until later he finds better worded ones in the grammar. 
This is far better than learning at first correctly 
worded rules which can mean nothing to him. He 
digs not “to get it out” at the command of a lifeless 
grammar, but for the hid treasure of a living language. 
Systematic grammar must be studied, but it must be 
studied from the language, and not till the occasion 
for it has arisen. It must be made the hand-maid of 
literature, as a means to reveal the history of the race 
and its art and civilization. The thought, the man- 
ner, the order of presentation of the primum cognitum 
is the key to the situation. Each lesson in every de- 
tail must be thoroughly mastered before it is left, else 
it will fail to produce exact scholarship. 

By this method some twenty chapters of Caesar's 
Callie War can be mastered the first year with consid- 
erable of right grammar study. Less text read, per- 
haps, than by other methods, but mark the greater 
development in the pupils. A development compara- 
ble to that gained by “original demonstration” of 
theorems in geometry over the memorized. 

After a few months portions of the grammar should 
be assigned for collateral study. Below is the amount 
recommended by that most courteous and sympathetic 
teacher, Charles P. Parker of Harvard University:— 
Nominative case used as subject. 

Verbs, transitive and intransitive (direct object). 

Principal and subordinate clause—relative, temporal, 
purpose, and result clauses. 

The four co-ordinates (agreements). 

Case: 


Genitive (general idea) material, whole, with verbs of 


remembering. 
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Dative (to or for)—indirect object, with special verbs 
(each verb learned separately), possession, with ad- 
jectives, of advantage, agent with gerundive. 

Accusative—direct object with certain preposition, to 
express motion, extent of space, with infinitive after 
verbs of saying. 

Abiative—separation, source, cause, agent, comparison, 
manner (cum), means, special verbs, place, time in 
which, ablative absolute, with certain preposition, 
locative case. 

Verbs: 

Active and passive, tense from the text. (The ex- 
planation of the so-called sequence of tenses in most 
of the grammars is incorrect. Better say the present- 
point-of-view and the past-point-of-view. 

Infinitive as subject and object, complementary infini- 
tive. 

Infinitive after verbs of knowing and perceiving. 
Indirect discourse (main clause only), drill. 
Subjunctive—purpose past and present, result past and 

present, with cum (when, sin e, although)—the facts. 

not the reasons, indirect question. 
Gerundive construction. 
Principal parts of Latin verbs. 

This grammar study should be intensive rather than 
extensive. Kach principle should come up seven 
times and then for the time being dropped. Gram- 
mar questions by the teacher should be a means for 
finding out the history and literature of the people. 
This method came before the American people some 
nine years ago, but has not met with the support it 
Rightly taught by it, the pupil finds greater 
interest and 


merits. 
Latin is no longer 
i dead language to him. Indeed, it is dead only to 
those as blind to the future as they are deaf to the past. 


ains greater power. 


gé 


THE WITCH-HAZEL, 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


[Drawings by Mrs. E. W. Putnam. | 


A most noticeable feature of the autumn landscape, 
a shrub so unique in several respects as to command 
special attention, is known in common parlance as 
witch-hazel; in scientific terms as Hamamelis Vir- 
ginica. It frequents damp woods and the borders of 
streams throughout the Eastern United States and 
Canada, rarely attaining the dimensions of a small 
tree. To the casual observer the most peculiar 
feature is that the fringed yellow blossoms begin to 
unfold as the fruit ripens and the leaves commence to 
fall: while the perfection of the floriferous stage is 
frequently not reached until bare branches on every 


hand proclaim the near approach of winter. Grateful 


indeed is the soft glimmer of gold among the brown, 
lighting the November shadows with an Indian sum- 
mer radiance. 

ut why the reversal of nature’s law that fruit shall 


follow flowers? Verily, one might easily imagine 
from this fact alone that there is witchcraft connected 
with it. But let us see. Examine branches of dog- 
wood, peach, cherry, and apple, and in each ease it is 
found that the embryo flower is formed in autumn, 
ready to expand at the approach of vernal sunshine. 


To test the matter further, gather a few twigs from | 


these trees in January or February, place them in a 
glass of water in a sunny window, and note the proof 
of elaborate preparation in the rapidly unfolding blos- 
The great laurel of the Alleghanies, Rhodo- 
dendron maximum, exhibits this forethought on a 


Ssoms, 


more pretentious scale, its large, sealy-bracted flower 
buds which terminate the branches in fall being easily 
mistaken for seedpods by those unfamiliar with the 
plant. In the light of these observations, the witch- 
hazel betrays more of impatience than of eccentricity. 
—a determination to enter the annual race a step in 
advance of all competitors. 

The leaves are simple, oboyate, with very straight 
and prominent veins extending at regular intervals 
from mid-vein to margin (pinnately veined); the 
margin is distinetly scalloped (crenate). Though 
alternate in their arrangement upon the branch, those 
on the flowering twigs are placed so closely together 
ax to have the appearance of being in pairs. The 
leaves are always a little one-sided: and the facet that 
the smaller sides of each couplet naturally come in 
contiguity is worthy of notice. Is this peculiarity a 
device to avoid crowding, or is the lack of symmetry a 
result of too close contact? The young leaves are 
more or less downy (pubescent), and in autumn, when 
the fruit is ripening and the flowers are just com- 
Inencing to open (see illustration), they change to a 
golden hue and loosen their grasp upon the branch, 


thus rendering the blossoms, which do not reach their 
full beauty until days after, more conspicuous on the 
otherwise bare branches. 

The flowers are in clusters of from two to four, 
each cluster usually surrounded by a scale-like, three- 
leaved involuere. 
sepals brown outside and yellowish green within: it 


The calyx is four-parted, with 


enlarges and clings (is persistent) until the fruit is 
ripe; the bractlets at the base of each individual flower 
also remain, though in their original diminutive form. 
The petals, four in number, are strap-like, borne on 
the calyx, and measure nearly half an inch in length 
when fully straightened out; but they are usually very 
much tangled and frizzled in their natural position: 
and no wonder, for each narrow petal is as snugly 
rolled up in the bud as the ribbons in a milliner’s show- 
case (involute). There are four stamens alternating 
with the petals, each bearing a vellow anther: opposite 
the petals are four other stamens, imperfect and scale- 
like. . The pistil is two-celled and two-beaked. 
Through the winter it is covered with the warm calyx- 
cloak: as warm weather approaches this is partly 
thrown back, as we have seen, until the fruit is ripe. 
The seed-pod becomes hard and woody, and is two- 
celled. each cell containing a stony seed, ebony black 
in color, excepting at the point of attachment, where 
And now comes a most curious part 
of the story. When ripe, the pods split open from 
the top (Fig. 2. a), disclosing the white tips of the 


We mav invert the capsule, but the 


it is pure white. 


stony fruit. 
ceeds will not fall out. 
the inner woody laver contracts and eurves inward. 


Presently, as the capsule dries, 


ig. 2, b, shows a capsule split open so that the in- 
ternal structure may be studied. It should be under- 
stood that the subdivision along the line m m 
is never made by nature, the capsules retaining the 


form showman ato the end). This pressure on the 


polished, harp ring seeds (lig. 2, C) causes them to be 


forcibly ejected. Try pressing a seed between the 
fingers, and the method becomes apparent. 

The writer well remembers her first experience 
with this method of sharp-shooting. One afternoon 
in late summer, while sitting alone in a room, I was 
puzzled by a frequent snapping or crackling sound, 
the source of which was finally traced to a branch of 
witch-hazel placed over the mirror as a curiosity the 
day previous. The seedpods, though immature, had 
force to throw the seeds to the opposite side of a 
seventeen-foot room. 

Margaret Fursman Boynton has recently made some 
interesting observations on the seed dissemination of 
this shrub, the results of which appear in the 
Botanical Gazette, 22: 502, 1895. The month was 
October: the time of day, between one o’clock and 
sunset. The area covered by her sheets was about 
one-filth of a circle, with a radius of seventeen feet. 
The shooting increased in frequency from one o’clock 
until nearly five, then gradually diminished. During 
this time 153 seeds fell: some within four or five feet 
of the stems: many more at the extreme ‘limit of the 
sheet: and the largest number at ten feet from their 
origin. How much farther some of them were 
thrown she is unable to tell; but judging from the 
number found at the extreme limit of her measure- 
inent, the natural inference is that some did go 
farther. 

That her conclusions were not overdrawn is shown 
hy the testimony of the late William Hamilton Gib- 
son: “My experiments with the pods on a long piazza 
and elsewhere proved that the momentum of the seed 
would commonly carry it to a distance of twenty feet, 
often over thirty feet, and in one or two instances the 
diminutive double-barreled howitzers succeeded in 
propelling their missiles to a distance of forty-five feet 
hy actual measurement.” 

What other familiar plants have special adaptations 


for the dispersion of seed ? 


OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS. 

October 1. Rufus Choate, LL.D., one of America’s most 
eminent lawyers and orators, born at Ipswich, Mass., 1799, 
died at Halifax on his way to Europe July 13, 1859. He 
succeeded Webster in the United States senate when 
President W. H. Harrison made Webster secretary of 
state in 1841, and upon Webster’s death was unquestion- 
ably the leader of the American bar, No American but 
Webster ever exceeded him in legal ability or oratorical 
power. 

October 3. George Bancroft, the historian and states- 
man, born at Worcester, Mass., in 1800, secretary of the 
United States navy under President Polk, and has been 
minister to England and Germany. He established the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. His great work is his 
“American History,” the first volume of which appeared 
in 1834, and upon which he worked in producing or re- 
vising for fifty years or more. 

October 4. Rutherford B. Hayes, nineteenth president 
of the United States, born at Delaware, O., in 1822. He 
won high honors as a soldier in the civil war; was the 
first to be accorded three terms as governor of Ohio. The 
campaign of 1876, in which he was elected to the presi- 
dency, was one of the mosi bitterly-fought campaigns 
in our history. 

October 5. Chester A. Arthur, twenty-first president 
of the United States, born in Franklin county, Vt., in 1830, 
died November 18, 1886. Elected vice-president in 1880, 
and upon the assassination of President James A. Gar- 
field, he succeeded to the presidency September 19, 1881. 

October 6. Jenny Lind, the celebrated Swedish singer, 
“the Swedish Nightingale,’ born at Stockholm in 1821, 
died November 2, 1887. She was the first public singer of 
Europe to visit America, arriving here in 1850, giving 150 
concerts, for which she received fabulous sums. She 
cave much of her receipts to charitable causes in America. 
She married a Mr. Goldschmidt, with whom she was very 


happy. 

October &. Edmund American 
author and poet, born at Hartford, Ct., in 1833. His poem 
on “Gettysburg” is his best work. He has prepared a re- 
markable series of books on the best American literature. 

October 12. Lyman Beecher, father of the famous 
Beecher family, born at New Haven in 1775, died at 
Brooklyn January 10, 1863. His sermons were translated 


into many languages. 


Clarence Stedman, 
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John Jasper, superintendent of the schools of New 
York has served his city faithfully for twenty-five 
years, a grand record and one of which the profession 
can afford to be proud. 


Minneapolis is the first large city to elect a woman— 

Mrs. Jennie C. Crays—as president of the board of 
education, She is admirably equipped for the posi- 


tion in good sense and educational ideals. ’ 


If you did not get a copy of “Treasury document 
123," last year, be sure to send for it to keep among 
your treasury of information. Tt will cost only the 
postal card to the secretary of the treasury, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with a request that it be sent you, 


Professor Gilbert, the Washington scientist, has 
predicted that Chicago will be deluged by the water of 
Lake Michigan a thousand years hence. The 'Times- 
Herald replies, “By that time Chicago Inay need all 
the lake for her regular supply of drinking water,” 


Professor John IL. Francis of New Jersey has made 
known to the world a new theory, viz., that the human 
brain increases as the race progresses in knowledge, 
Heads! Big heads! Bigger heads every day as the re- 
sult of study. Hence, as the race becomes more and 
more intellectual, the heads of each generation will 
he larger than those of their ancestors. Some scien- 
tists ridicule this idea, but Professor Oliver Marey, 
LL. of the Northwest University at Evanston, 


says the theory is in accord with scrontifie faets, 


The National Herbart Soc Year Book.” 
edited by Charles \. Ma Murry of the University of 
( hicave, is devoted loa VIYOPOLS, scholarly. 
-ophical discussion of “Morpal Education.” 


articles have appeared anywhere treating the subject 
in such a masterly manner as these by Dr. W. 'T. 
Harris, United States commissioner of education, 
and President Charles DeGarmo of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Dr. Harris treats the subject through “School 
Discipline,” and President DeGarmo through “Social 
Aspects.” Both men are at their best. 


THE CONTINUOUS SESSION. 


The sentiment for a continuous session must be 
reckoned with in the near future. ‘Times are not 
what they once were. Conservative prejudices count 
for little. An idea that commends itself to the people 
sweeps the professional field like a cyclone. The 
Winona normal school has a continuous session, its 
success attracts universal attention, and the Commit- 
tee of Twelve recommends it warmly. Chicago 
University has something of it, and for years several 
private normal schools have worked upon that plan. 
New York city is seriously considering continuous 
sessions for some grades in some localities. There has 
been an indefinable murmuring about “too long vaca- 
tions” for some time, but it attracted no attention. 
Americans are not made of the material that com- 
It was the wrong watch- 
You can never get a 


plains of too many holidays. 
word, just as “prohibition” is. 
corporal’s guard enlisted under a prohibitory banner 
in the United States, for we are not a_prohibitory 
people. When, however, a “continuous session” is 
suggested, it conveys the idea of getting through so 
much the sooner, and there may be magic in the phras- 
ing. At least the movement is worth watching. It 
will revolutionize the schools in so far as it is adopted. 
It seems hardly rash now to prophesy a continuous 
ression for some normal schools in every state, for 
some primary schools in every city where poor people 
are massed, dnd in many of the colleges. Of course 
the suecess of the summer school, which is now as 
much of an American institution as her colleges and 
normal schools, is primarily responsible for this. 


FEDERATION OF SCHOOL MUSIC 
TEACHERS. 


The departments of the N. KE. A. are in no sense 
satisfactory, either in attendance or in influence, and 
already several of these are finding a way to greater 
usefulness. The joint meeting of the departments of 
higher education and of secondary education have 
allied themselves very closely to the American Philo- 
logical Association, and now the department of music 
of School Musie 


Teachers” for the sole purpose of facilitating the 


has organized a “Federation 


work of the department. 

Hitherto the efforts of the officers have been seri- 
ously curbed by the want of sufficient funds to allow 
communication with teachers to the extent which is 
necessary to the best organization. As a consequence, 
the attendance upon its meetings has been confined, to 
some extent, to the section of country where the 
ineeting was held. Those who attend and pay the an- 
nual membership fee of two dollars receive the report 
of the proceedings, and others may receive the same 
pon payment of two dollars. The records show, 
however, that comparatively few copies are ever sold. 
The Federation seeks, of course, a larger attendance 
at the annual meetings: also a wider circulation of the 
report of the proceedings of each meeting, which it 
hopes to bring about as follows: The N. E. A. agrees 
io furnish as many copies of the music section. pro- 
cecedings, in pamphlet form, as the Federation will 
order, up to a given date, at the actual cost of. re- 
printing. The Federation membership fee (fifty 
cents) will enable the officers to procure these copies 
and mail them to members, 

The officers of the department are, ex-officio, the 
officers of the Federation. —this vear O. BE. MeFadden, 
of Minneapolis is president, and S. Lillian Byington, 
Moline, secretary, 


OPEN TO AMERICANS. 


The French schools are to admit foreign students 
and give them the same privileges regarding degrees 
as the German universities do. It will be the “Docto- 
rat-U niversitaire.” 

The student who desires to secure a doctorate in 
France will be able now to elect his course with a great 
amount of freedom, to migrate from one institution to 
another, to take his examinations when he wishes, 
either singly or all together, and to meet many of the 
requirements which heretofore have been prohibitory, 
by equivalents in the form of certificates from other 
schools. One great object of the new degree is to 
soften to some extent the demarcations between the 
different faculties and to allow the student to elect his 
subject for examination more at large. In general the 
doctorates of science and of letters may be obtained 
after a couple of years’ study, by submitting to exam- 
inations in two or three branches and sustaining a 
thesis afterward. The doctorates in law, medicine, 
theology, and pharmacy, while admitting of wide lati- 
tude in the choice of work, naturally presuppose a 
preparation more specific. 

The new titles will confer none of the rights and 
privileges attached by law and regulations to the 
“orades,” and are in no way a substitute for these, but 
neither are the new degrees to be of any lower value or 
more easy to secure than equivalent degrees in_ the 
schools of Germany or of the United States. 

Two things have been instrumental in_ bringing 
about the change in the French system. One was the 
work of the Franco-American University committee, 
which has now accomplished its purposes, and the 
other was the desire on the part of the French to reap 
some of the benefits, both direct and indirect, which 
they saw that the Germans were getting from the in- 
fluence gained over Americans through the students 
who flock to their schools. M. Henry Breal of 70 Rue 
d’Assas, Paris, the representative of the Franco- 
American committee, can furnish to students specific 
information of the changes and new requirements. 

THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The collision between striking miners and sheriff 
deputies at Latimer, Penn., which resulted in the kill- 
ing of a score of the strikers and the wounding of per- 
haps twice as many more, is a deplorable affair from 
any point of view. It is the first serious outbreak of 
violence during the strike, and the fact that no in- 
juries worth mentioning were sustained by the 
deputies confirms the report that the strikers were not 
armed, except with clubs. It seems probable that 
less rigorous measures would have served as well. 
Yet it is early to make up a newspaper verdict upon 
the incident; and those who are inclined to censure 
the sheriff and his deputies should remember that 
they had to deal with a wild mob of Poles and Hun- 
garians who were bent on a lawless errand and had 
just refused obedience to legal processes. They 
would not be halted by peaceful means, and if an) 
protection was to be accorded to life and property, 1! 
was necessary that they should be halted in some way. 
On the whole, it is just as well to wait for the official 
investigation, which is sure to come, after matters 
have quieted down, before attempting to distribute the 


responsibility. 
* * * 

The case of John G. Wood, superintendent of mails 
at Louisville, to which reference was made in this 
column last week, has been decided adversely to the 
complainant. In this case Wood, it will be remem- 
hered, asked the intervention of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia to enjoin the postmaster 
general from removing him from office. Judge Cox. 
who gave the decision, held that it was not within 
the power of a court of equity to give relief in matters 
of appointment and removal from office. The power 
of removal he declared to be an incident to the powe! 


of appointment, both of which can be exercised by the 
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head of a, department with reference to subordinate 
officials. He held that the rules forbidding removals 
without cause, which the complainant invoked, were 
void, so far as legal remedy goes: that is, that their 
enforcement is a matter between the president and his 
cabinet, and not one for the intervention of the courts. 
The Wood case is a test case, a number of other cases 
of a similar kind depending upon its settlement, and 
it is reported that it will be taken up to the supreme 
court of the United States for final adjudication. If 
Judge Cox’s view of the law is sustained by higher 
authority, it is clear that, unless there is fresh legisla- 
tion, there can be no legal remedy against arbitrary 
removal from office. Executive orders may be issued, 
like those recently promulgated by President MeKin- 
lev: but these do not become part of the law. They 
will be carried out only just as far and so long as the 
president and his cabinet advisers may determine. 
* * * 

The strike of the English engineers for an eight- 
hours’ day began July 13,— eight days after the strike 
of our bituminous coal miners: and it is still in 
progress, With no sign of yielding on either side. It 
has been rather a succession of strikes and lockouts, 
all turning upon the same issue. When a portion of 
their men struck, the Emplovers’ Federation re- 
sponded by locking out others; then the engineers re- 
torted by calling out more; and so the strike has spread 
from week to week, and has taken in affiliated trades, 
partly by direct action, and partly as an indirect result 
of the stoppage of work. At the beginning the Engi- 
neers’ Union had nearly two million dollars in its 
treasury, and it professes to be still well supplied with 
funds, although the payment of strike wages has 
heen very heavy. The Employers’ Federation, on the 
other hand, represents a large agggregation of capital. 
In its latest aspects the movement on both sides has 
heen a good deal broadened. The Employers’ Federa- 
tion has declared not merely against the eight-hour 
day, but against the principle of trades-nmionisin. On 
the other hand, the Trades-Union Congress at Bir- 
mingham has taken a hand; first, by authorizing the 
collection of a special Tund to assist the striking engi- 
neers, and, secondly, by moving toward a national 
federation of all trades and industries, with a view to 


united action. 
* * 


That the present revival of prosperity in the United 
States rests on a good foundation is pretty clearly in- 
dicated by the review of the wheat situation prepared 
by the statistician of the department of agriculture. 
His figures do not point to any material cheapening 
of wheat until another crop is in sight with a pros- 
pect of ample stocks. During the last six years our 
average exports of wheat per annum have been 166,- 
373.872 bushels. During the same period the Euro- 
pean Wheat crop has averaged 1,428,000,000 bushels. 
But this year, the European crop, according to Broem- 
hall's Corn Trade News, is 99 million bushels under 
the average for the previous six vears; according to 
Burbohm, it is 113 million bushels under the average. 
This deficiency must be made up by imports, and in 
<0 far as Europe may have to import a larger quantity 
than usual she must draw it mainly from North 
America, and especially from the United States, as the 
Canadian There 
may be a slight decline in prices, incident to reaction 


contribution is relatively small. 


from speculative movements, but the American wheat- 
crower is sure ef an active demand at profitable 


ligures, 
* * 


Since Postmaster-General Gary has announced his 
purpose of making the establishment of postal savings 
banks a feature of his administration, the recom- 
mendations which he may make on that subject in his 
There 


are large sections of the country which suffer from a 


annual report will be awaited with interest. 


lack of adequate banking facilities of an) kind: and in 
which savings-banks—those promotors of thrift—are 


unknown. The first want would not be supplied by 


the postmaster-general’s plan, but the other would; 


and the machinery of the post-office is so comprehen- 
sive and so well established that postal savings banks 
would carry the opportunity for a safe deposit of 
small savings to the remotest corners of the country. 
Such a system would need to be carefully guarded, to 
prevent its becoming a possible agency in injudicious 
governmental financiering; but it is easy to believe 
that under a wise and conservative management it 
might become a means of much good. 


MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Norma Scuoois Unvusuatty Prosperous—ENTERPRISE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS TO MAKE THEIR Scuooits BetreEr— 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE LATEST IDEAS IN THE EDUCATION 


or CHILDREN IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The new school year finds the public school system of 
Massachusetts in its most vigorous condition. This is 
particularly true of the new normal schools, both the old 
ones and the four new ones. Their record is remarkable, 
considering the opposition which was made to them at 
the time of the establishment of the four new ones at 
once, and in view of the questions which have been raised 
since whether there was room for them. The new normal 
school at Hyannis opened September 9, with thirty-five 
pupils admitted. The new normal school in Lowell will 
open on the first week of October, and it has already ad- 
mitted ninety-five pupils. The new normal school at 
North Adams has admitted forty-four new pupils this 
year. The school at Fitchburg has admitted forty new 
pupils. The total admissions of the four new schools this 
vear amount to 214. But the schools at Fitchburg and 
North Adams had been open before, and the number of 
pupils actually in attendance in the four schools at the 
latest reports was as follows: Barnstable, 33; Fitchburg, 
107; Lowell, 95: North Adams, 74; or a total of 309. 

But this large attendanee has not drawn any from the 
old normal schools, and their numbers show a gratifying 
increase. The Bridgewater school has admitted this year 
142, which is the largest number in its history. Framing- 
ham normal school has admitted fifty-four new pupils, 
which is nearly double the admissions of last year. 
Salem normal school has admitted seventy-four new 
pupils, which isabout double the number last year. West- 
field has admitted sixty-eight, which is more than double 
Worcester has admitted sixty-eight, which is 
more than last vear. The normal art school in Boston 
will open October 1. If it be assumed that it will have 
seventy new pupils, just the same as last year, the total 
will be 476 new admissions this year, against 357 last 
year, which is a remarkable increase. It is true that 
there was a smail falling off last year from the average 
number, because last year there went into operation for 
the first time the new system of permitting no grammar 
graduates to enter the normal schools, but of insisting 
upon the equivalent of a high school training. 

The gain at the Westfield school is particularly grati- 
fying because it shows that the school is recovering from 
recent difficulties, and that the opening of the new normal 
school in North Adams, its only rival in the western part 
of the state, has not operated to reduce its attendance. 
The attendance at the Westfield school from Springfield, 
Holyoke, and other places in the vicinity is increasing, 
and it looks as if the school would gain on its former 
numbers, in spite of sharing the field with North Adams. 

The high standard for normal school admissions has 
been insisted upon this year, and hence the figures of 
much larger attendance are particularly gratifying to 
Secretary Hill of the state board of education. To his 
mind it is a demonstration that the popular verdict upon 
the elevation of the standard is favorable, and that more 
people than heretofore appreciate the value of the normal 
school training. Up to last year it was possible for a 
graduate of a grammar school to skip her high school 
studies and to enter a normal school. Though the ten- 
dency for years had been for this practice to‘decrease, yet 
the oflicial standard permitted it, and the consequence 
was that the high schools did not regard the normal 
schools as favorably as was desirable. With the change 
of standard so that only high school graduates, or those 
who have had an eauivalent education, can enter the nor- 
mal schools, all this has been changed, and the reputa- 
tion of the normal schools has risen rapidly within the 


last vear. 


last year. 

The normal schools now stand above any of the high 
schools in the state in their grade of scholarship, and the 
large attendance upon both the old and the new schools 
is regarded as a demonstration that there is a demand 
for a higher grade of professional ability, and that the 
people appreciate the advantages of the normal schools 
more than ever before. Now the high schools will have 
io prepare their pupils for the normal schools, just as 
thev have hitherto made a specialty of preparing them 


for collge. Hence there is more co-operation now be- 
tween the high schools and the normal schools than was 
possible previously. It is also said that the change has 
made the colleges more sympathetic with the system of 
popular education in the state, and that the normal 
schools stand higher in the estimation of college people. 
The increase of attendance is not regarded as a conse- 
quence of the improved business conditions, for hard times 
would operate to give children leisure to attend school, 
if they could not find employment readily, as well as to 
keep from school those whose parents are dependent upon 
their help. 

A new practice is growing up in the state, originated 
and sustained by private enterprise, by which the super- 
intendents of the schcols in the larger places try to raise 
the standard and the class spirit among their teachers. 
For instance, there is in progress in Lawrence a series of 
addresses to the teachers of the public schools which was 
originated by Superintendent J. E. Burke. The series 
began September 7, and will continue on every Thursday, 
afternoon or evening, until December 2. Superintendent 
Burke was the first speaker, and he will close the series. 
Second was Secretary Hill upon the modern demands 
upon the teacher. All of the subjects are professional, 
and the speakers are Principal John G. Thompson of the 
Fitchburg normal school, Principal Walter P. Beckwith 
of the Salem normal school, Dr. John C. Bowker of Law- 
rence, Hon. Fred Gowing, state superintendent of schools 
of New Hampshire, George A. Walton, formerly master 
of the Oliver school, Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of 
schools in Boston, James H. Eaton, treasurer of the Es- 
sex savings bank, Supervisor George H. Martin of Bos- 
ton, Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of drawing. It is 
said that superintendents in some places have been at per- 
sonal expense to develop a stronger teaching force in their 
cities by this system of addresses. 

The state board of education will carry out its policy of 
helding teachers’ institutes. Already eight have been 
held in this calendar year, and it is expected that thirteen 
more will be held. The secretary will address several of 
them. Kor the most part, these institutes will be held in 
the larger places, and the small towns are expected to get 
their inspiration by turning out to them. 

Regarding the public school system as a whole, Secre- 
tary Hill says that this is a transition period. The ideals 
are different from what they were twenty years ago, but 
he adds that it remains to be seen, in some cases, whether 
under the new methods the work is any better done than 
under the old system. The tendency just now is to elimi- 
nate the experiments which have proved unsatisfactory, 
and tostrengthen those which have resulted well. Within 
the period mentioned the development of nature study has 
come. The limitations upon this course are being dis- 
covered, though it is evident that the course has some 
permanent features. The agitation of manual training 
has resulted in a broader recognition of its intellectual 
value, and the people who were devoted solely to the 
“humanities” are more reconciled to the new ideas, while 
the motive of better ability to get a living is dropped out 
of sight without diminishing the truth that manual train- 
ing is a valuable part of education. Hence the practice 
of giving manual training is extending. Under the law 
cities with 20,000 people or more must have a manual 
training school in connection with the high school. This 
law is better enforced in the state this year than ever be- 
fore. Sewing and cooking are of more consequence than 
formerly in schools in the larger cities, but little attention 
is given to them in the rural districts. 

For young people who do not go to college there is less 
time given to the classics than formerly. At the same 
time, for such as wish a classical education, there are 
better opportunities than ever. Secretary Hill says that 
in the large cities the old conflict between the classics and 
the sciences has practically ceased on account of the wide 
option which is permitted to pupils in their studies. The 
one who wishes for classics has them, while the one who 
cares nothing for them is not obliged to take them. But 
in the smaller towns, where there is only one teacher for 
the high school, the conflict still rages. Only one course 
is wanted there, and every side course is so much of a 
disturbance. It is said that the classical colleges have 
not suffered in consequence of the present tendency in the 
Massachusetts high schools. 

More pupils finish the high school course now than for- 
merly, but there is no increase in the average age at ad- 
mission. The tendency of the times is to reduce the age. 
The colleges are partly responsible for this. For in- 
stance, President Eliot wants young men to enter prac- 
tical life earlier than the present tendency permits. But 
it is necessary to spend three years in the professional 
school. Hence, if any shortening is possible, it must come 
in getting boys into college a year or two younger than 
now, so that they may be ready to go out into practical 
life by the time they are twenty-four or twenty-five. To 
do this the courses in the high schools must be condensed 


and old methods modified R. L. B. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


i i i equested to send 
’ ors and querists of this department are r ‘ ser 
names and addresses with contributions, not ne 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any pers 


correspondence. } 


A LITTLE INDEFINITE. 


A teacher in one of the New York schools received the 
following note from a pupil the other day:— 


To whom it may concern: 
My son was vaccinated in May, 1886, last time, he had 


his collar bone broken, and I don’t think that he is 

allowed to be vaccinated, and Doctor Fishman fixed it. 

He was vaccinated three years ago, and I don’t think it 

took. Yours truly, Parent. 


SOME NEW USES FUOK ROENTGEN RAYS. 


One of the latest of the newspaper contributions to 
science is the grave statement that the custom houses in 
France have been provided with outfits of Crookes tubes 
and all the other paraphernalia for the examination of 
the persons of suspected smugglers. It was stated that 
this would effectually stop the contraband trade, and that 
jewelry, etce., though well hidden, could be readily de- 
tected: that the cigars in an unopened box could be 
counted, and that the business of smuggling was forever 
at an end in those places. 

While this is not so bad as some of the statements made 
earlier in the history of X-ray applications, it is quite as 
ludicrous as any of them, The most recent story seems 
to have come from the West, where marvels are common. 
According to this, a California physician accidentally dis- 
covered that a radiograph of a piece of gold-bearing 
quartz exhibited the grains of gold in place, and gave a 
method of revealing the value of the specimen at a 
glance, so to speak.—Electrical World. 


THE AUTHOR OF LORNA DOONE. 


I have just received a very interesting letter from Mr. 
Blackmore, from which you may possibly cull something 
to ‘make a note of.” Referring to that rumor as to his 
ill health, which appeared in the Literary World of May 
1, a copy of which I sent him, he says:— 

“Who set those reports agoing about my (supposed) ill 
health I know not, and have not taken the trouble to con- 
tradict them, though many good friends have been put to 
the trouble of inquiring where no cause was. Except 
that I cannot walk much, through some sciatic affection 
or muscular degeneration, there has been nothing for a 
querulous mortal to groan about all the winter.” 

By the way, Mr. B. is not ‘‘seventy-five years old,” as 
some of the paragraphers make him, having been born in 
1825. I try to keep him posted on the general questions 
of the day in which Americans and English are alike in- 
terested. I send him sundry papers and clippings. 

In answer to a question as to the meaning and pro- 
punciation of the name of his forthcoming vook, he 
says:- 

“Dariel—the name of perhaps the finest pass on earth, 
through the centre of Caucasus—-is pronounced, | be- 
lieve, as a tribach; i. e., with all three syllables snort. 

Iam sorry that D. M. & Co. intend to illustrate it, 
for never yet saw I any illustrations that helped to tell 
my stories. The last number of the tale is to be in the 
October Blackwood’s; when the book is to appear I do 
not know. Although it has all been typewritten long 
ago, I am so dissatisfied with the last few chapters that | 
have rewritten them more than once, and they are not 
fairly settled now. But I am convinced more and more 
that there is a lot of luck, as well as skill, in the handling 
of every line, no less than in the plan and formation of 
the whole.” 

Then follows these very interesting sentences: 

“Nine peopie out of ten speak, with happy contempt, 
of a novel as a trumpery concoction. 
other day 


Some man, the 
a leading reviewer—said to me, ‘Oh. [| never 


care to review a novel! A work of history has some 


interest. Facts, facts are the things to deal with.’ | 
asked him if there was any occurrence, or any character 
in so-called history about which opinions diametrically 
opposite were not held by inquirers of equal intelligence: 
and | told him that I had been an eye-witness of two in- 
cidents, reported the very next day in the papers, and 
that I could hardly recognize either as meant for an ac 
count of what | had seen. What then of narratives cen 
turies after the events, and generally from pens made 
to fit into some pocket? But for generations vet to come 
fiction will be looked upon as a dolly for an infant.” 

The foregoing quotations are decidedly Blackmoresque, 
as it seems to me, and, like “Cyrus the Younger,’ when | 
have a good thing, I like to have my friends enjoy it with 
me. Hence this letter, of which the only good things in 
It are borrowed.—C,. R. R.. in the Literary World. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKESPEARE WROTE. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 187 pp. Price, $1.25 
Did not Shakespeare write for all the English speaking 

people, and for alltime? Perhaps not consciously, but in 
reality he did. But our author deals with the people of 
Shakespeare’s time, in the midst of whom he was born, 
lived, and died—the English people in the age distin- 
guished by the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the last ruler of 
that nation who seriously regarded the pomps and splen- 
dors of feudalism. And there was never before written, 
on so few pages, a detailed history so full, accurate, and 
interesting as is recorded in this book. The author real- 
izes that grave history, which concerns itself only with 
the actions of conspicuous persons, with manoeuvres of 
armies, the schemes of politics, the battles of theologies, 
fails signally to give the real life of the people by which 
we judge the character of an age. In this social study of 
this age, he has revealed to the reader, in clear outlines 
and a pleasing style, just what was the London and the 
England of Shakespeare’s day; what were the usages of 
all classes of society; what were the manners and charac- 
ters of the people who crowded to hear his plays, and who 
denounced them as the works of the devil and the allies of 
sin. The experiences of the great poet and dramatist 
began with the rude and rural life of England. From 
this he passed into the presence of the court, and into 
the bustle of great London, in the time of amazing agita- 
tion, while all the while he felt the throb of popular blood 
flowing in his veins. Shakespeare was the mirror of his 
time in things both small and great, and drew his charac- 
ters largely from persona! acquaintances. His genius 
lay in his power to use the real and individual facts of 
life. This is creative genius. He wrote for the people, 
and the theatre in his day was a popular resort for the 
multitude who applauded, while the reformers criticised 
and denounced him. 

The people of his day had no conception of the im- 
portance of the work he was doing, nor can the people of 
the last decade of the nineteenth century estimate or 
measure the enormous influence which this great poet has 
exerted upon human life. Much less can we account for 
the fact (unless by inspiration), that the man born and 
reared in the sixteenth century, with so limited opportu- 
nities for culture, could have gained and can hold the 
highest rank among the world’s literary men. 

To appreciate this work it must be read, and no one wha 
begins the reading will leave it until it is finished. 

The book is elegantly printed, and bound in the latest 
style, and illustrated. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR WOMEN. By Kate Halla- 
day Claghorn, Ph. D. (Yale). New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 274 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. 
Price, $1.25. 

No feature of modern educational improvement is so 
important and so full of promise for the future as that 
of college training for women. Within the last half of 
the present century, under the leadership of Mrs. Emma 
Willard and Mary Lyon, the higher education among 
women has made wonderful progress. To-day we can 
count more than 3,000 women college graduates, who 
have secured their diplomas within a single generation. 
Who can measure the elevating influence of these women 
in the family, school, and society? 

Dr. Claghorn, Ph. D., the writer of this book, took her 
degree from Yale, and she has prepared for parents who 
have daughters to educate and for the daughters them- 
selves a very interesting and important work. She has 
pointed out just what the college can and cannot do for a 
young woman. She describes the wisest preparation for 
college, especially the home training, physical, moral, 
and mental. She gives sound hints as to the choice of a 
college, and points out the dangers and pleasures, the 
wise and the unwise ways of college life. She follows 
the graduate into active life and into the home, devotes 
chapters to alumna associations and college trained 
women as mothers and social factors, and shows the ad- 
vantage of college training for the wage-earner. The 
book is exceedingly valuable in matter, and fascinating 
in style. It should be in the hands of every woman in 
the nation. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA READER, HISTORICAL AND 


PATRIOTIC. By Stephen O. Goho. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 207 pp. Price, 


50 cents, 

The American Book Company must be surprising itself 
by the number, excellence, and progressiveness of the 
hooks that roll from their presses this season. They are 
certainly surprising the editors and the school people 
generally, Their state series of school readers starts off 
grandly with a beautiful book of prose and verse on the 
xlories of the Keystone state. No other state affords a 
hetter Opportunity for arousing patriotic ardor through 
historic portraiture, biographie recital, scenic 
tions, and industrial discussion. 

The book is made up of a series of sketches, covering 
every period in the state’s history, and including classic 
selections in prose and verse by eminent Pennsylvania 
authors. It is designed for use as a supplementary 
reader, or in connection with the regular classes in United 
States history. It is a practical reader, well gradeu and 
carefully arranged, and shows throughout the hand of an 
experienced educator. ‘The author’s Style is clear and 
pleasing, and the illustrations. excellent print, and taste- 
tnl binding render the book additionally attractive, 


descrip- 


CITIZEN 


Coues. 


BIRD. Ly Mabel Osgood Wright and Elliott 
New York, 66 Fifth avenue: The Macmillan 

Company. I2mo. 430 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is distinctively a child's book, though children of 
a larger growth may read it with much interest and profit 
Dr. Roy Hunter tetls, in an entertaining way, all about 
bird ways to his nephew and niece, Nat and Dodo, and to 
a country boy, Rap, who loves birds quite as well as him- 


self. The book opens with an indignation meeting of a} 
the birds, and the cause of their discontent is that at last 
old Orchard Farm is to be inhabited by “House People,” 
who, they are sure, mean mischief to themselves. A\- 
ready the old gate post, with the hole in the. top, where 
the bluebird used to build, has been replaced by a new 
one “with no hole in it.” The various other improve- 
ments (?) are deplored, and viewed from a bird’s stand- 
point, but before the close of the season they change their 
estimate of the ‘‘House People,’ and come to regard them 
as friends. 

The illustrations are very artistic and helpful to one 
who would know his friends in feathers. Altogether, the 
book has a mission, and the message it carries is to love 
and protect these little missionaries of the air, and to 
study them and learn their ways and habits. Nat’s ques- 
tion will come home to every child: ‘Are you watching 
them to like them or to catch them?’ All children should 
own “Citizen Bird” as a guide to bird wisdom and bird 
ways. 

THE OUTLINES OF LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN. Based upon Shaw’s Manual of English 
Literature. By Truman J. Backus, LL. D., President 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 481 pp. Introductory price, $1.25. 

Shaw’s new history of English and American literature 
has gained and held a very high rank among text-books 
of literature. It was, therefore, a good foundation to 
build upon, and Dr. Backus has done his work well. He 
has availed himself of the suggestions of practical 
teachers and made many improvements. Whole sections 
have been re-written; chapters have been amplified and 
condensed; supplementary tables for reference have been 
introduced, and many devices for the aid of memory and 
for the awakening of inquiry have been introduced. 
With these improvements this is virtually a new book. 
Dr. Backus has kept constantly in view the correlation 
between the history and the literature of the English 
people; has presented in orderly array the work of 
American authors; has furnished such references for 
collateral readings as are most important, and supple- 
mentary lists of authors not discussed in the book, giv- 
ing dates, and naming the chief work and kind of work 
done by each author. The arrangement of matter has 
been improved, and a full and complete index follows, 
with cross references. The mechanical execution of the 
work is all that could be desired. We commend the 
book very highly for use in the schoolroom and private 
reading. 


ROMAN AND MEDIAEVAL ART. Revised and Enlarged 
With Many New Illustrations. By W. H. Goodyear, 
M. A. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 307 pp. 
Priee, $1.00. 

This a very attractive book, whether we consider the 
subject and its admirable treatment and pleasing style, 
or its typography and binding, with its one hundred and 
ninety-six elegant illustrations. It is an accurate and 
exhaustive history of “Roman Art,” including the pre- 
historic age, and early Italian art through the develop- 
ment and decadence of the Empire, and also architecture 
and painting, decorative and sculpture art. In the main 
the history of the art of the Middle Ages is the history 
of civilization in the Germanic and Germanized countries 
of Europe. Part II. ineludes Byzantine art, early 
Christian architecture, dome churches, with details of the 
ornamental system, and Mohammedan art, the Roman- 
esque and Gothic periods, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, with the secular and Italian Gothic painting and 
sculpture, 

It is true that readers may have a special interest in 
history and literature who are not interested in art; yet 
it is equally true that the history of art is not so much 
the history of the arts of design as it is the history of 
civilization. Hence the modern scholar, and even the 
modern reader, must regard the history of art as an indis- 
pensable part of the philosophy and knowledge of general 
history. 


KRAGMENTS OF ROMAN SATIRE. From Eunius to 
Apuleius. Selected and Arranged by Elmer Truesdell 
Merrill, Rich Professor of Latin in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 178 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This book was written to aid college instructors and 
their classes, by giving them material of great value in the 
study of Roman satire not heretofore attainable except 
in large and extensive collections at large expense. The 
selections are from Eunius, Lucilius, Varro, Petronius, 
rare fragments never before included in any _ single 
volume. The survey of the rest of the field of Roman 
satire will be helped by this publication. The text of the 
selections is from accepted editions of the larger works, 
and is printed from clear type on good paper. The book 
Will be received and used with great profit and satisfac- 
tion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Thirty years of Teaching.” By L. C. Miall, 
canoes of North America.’ By Israel C. Russell. 
“Introduction to Philosophy.’ By Oswald Kulpe. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

“The Divine Comedy and the New Lifeof Dante Alighieri.” Edited 
by L. Osear Kahns. Price, $2.00.—*The Evolution of France Unde 
the Third Republic.” By Baron Pierre de Coubertin, Price, $3.00 
—‘John Halifax Gentleman.’ By Miss Mulock. Price, $1.50. New 
York: 'T. ¥. Crowell & Co 

“Jean Valjean.” Edited by Sara E. Wiltse. 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

“On Plymouth Rock.” 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

“What Gunpowder Plot Was.” By S. R. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co.” 

“The nid of Virgil.’ Translated by Christopher Pearse Cranch 
—* Talks on the Study of Literature.’ By Arlo Bates. Price, $1.59 
Children of the Air.’ By Samuel H. Scudder. 


Price, $1.00.—''\ ol 
Price, $4.00.— 
Price, $1.60 


Price, 90 cents. Bos- 
By Samuel Adams Drake. Price, 60 cents. 
Gardiner. Price, $1.50 


Price, 75 


cents.——"Japanese Girls and Women.” By Alice Mabel Bacon 
Price, 75 cents. —‘:Four-Handed Folk.” By Olive Thorne Miller 
Price, 75 cents.—‘“Photography.” By Alexander Black. Price, ¢ 


cents, Boston; Houghton, Miitlin, & Co. 
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Vertical Round-Hand Writing Books 


Large size: 7 numbers ready. Nos. 1-4 revised. For introduction, 96 cts. per dozen. 


Small size: 4 numbers ready. - - 


For introduction, 72 cts. “ sd 


@ e 
--@ 
Ginn & Co.’s new system of Vertical | 66 THE BEST “Taken all in all, I consider your vertical 
Penmanship has recently been adopted | | System the best that I have seen, and I 
for exclusive use in the public schools | 93 _ think I have seen about all of them.” — 
of Washington, D. C. | O F A L L Oscar L. Burpick, Principal Henry St. 
o | . | School, Stamford, Conn. 
Send for descriptive circulars. . . We cordially invite correspondence. 
GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS. 


The Macmillan Company’ 


New School 


NOW READY OR ANNOUNCED FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


LITERATURE 


A Text-Book of American Literature 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE 
By KATHARINE LEE Bares, Professor of Literature in Wellesley College. 


The opening Chapter treats of the Colonial Period; the second of the 
Revolutionary ; the remaining four of the National Era, or the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. A clearly defined sequence of topics treated in rapid picturesque style is 
aimed to hold the attention of the student, and teachers will tind an abundance 
of classified references to aid them in the conduct of the course. 


ARITHMETIC 


Public School Arithmetic 
By J. A. McLennan, LL. D., and A. F. AMEs. 
60 cents. 


An Arithmetic which stands for a needed reform; based upon psycho- 
logical principles, and time-saving processes long used in actual business 
computation, 


12mo. Strong Buckram. 


‘An important contribution to the art of teaching numbers ”’ 
W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education. 


ECONOMICS 


Elementary Economics 
By Herspert J. DAvENPoRT, Author of “ Outlines of Economic Theory.” 
Cloth. Cr. 8vo. In Press. 


Not an adaptation of the larger “ Outlines” for school use, but a new book 
in matter and arrangement, following the earlier one in method and doctrine. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
A First Book in Writing English 
By Epwin Herpert Lewis, Px. D., Associate Professor of English in 
Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago. 
12mo. Price, 80 cents. 


“Tt seems to me not only an excellent text-book, but a fascinating work for 
general reading.” Epwarp 8S. Currer, Boston, Mass. 


Buckram. 


FRENCH 
Kroeh’s Three Year 
Preparatory Course in French 


COVERING ALL THE REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITIES, COLLE 


GRAMMAR 
Elementary English Grammar 


By GrorGe R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo 
sition in Columbia University; Author of “ Exercises in English 
Composition and Rhetoric.” 

Cloth. 16mo. In Press. 
Intended for use in the highest grammar school grade and in High Schools, 

Academies, and Normal Schools. Its method is original; a clear, concise exp/ana- 

tion of the essential principles of Modern English Grammar. with graded exercises, 


HISTORY 
A Student’s History of the United States 


By Epwarp CHANNING, Harvard University: Author of “ The United 
States, 1765-1865.” 


Fully illustrated with Notes, Maps, Portraits, ete. Cloth, Cr. 8vo. 


GEOLOGY 


In press. 


Elementary Geology 
By 8S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S. A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and 
Physical Geography in Cornell University ; Author of ** Economic 
Geology in the United States.” 
Cr. 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.40, net. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


A First Book in Physical Geography 


By RaAvpu 8. Tarr, F.G.S. A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and Phys- 
ical Geography in Cornell University ; Author of * Elementary 
Physical Geography.” 

Cloth. 12mo. $1.10, nei. 
Adopted recently by the City of New York, the States of Kansas, Missouri, 
ete. ; rapidly equalling the striking success of Professor Tarr’s Element ry 

Physical Geography. Send for a list of the schools where these books are used, 


NATURE STUDY 
Citizen Bird 


SCENES FROM BIRD LIFE IN PLAIN ENGLISH 
A Story for those Beginning Bird Study 


By MABEL OsGoop WriGcut and Dr. ELiLior 
Fifth Thousand. Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.50, net. 
NATURAL 


SCIENCE 
AN EDITION FOR 


Science Readers AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By Vincent T. MurcHE, 
With Introductions by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Head of the Training Depart- 


COUuUES. 


GES, AND SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. FIRST YEAR'S COURSE NOW IN PRESS. 


By CHARLES F. Kroen, Professor of Languages in Stevens Institute of | 
Technology ; Author of “ How to Think in French,” ete. | 


Send in your request for specimen copres at once. 


~ 


THE MACMILLAN 


ment, Normal School for Girls, Philadelphia. 
Books I., I1., and III. are adapted to Secondary Grades ; Books IV., V., and 
Vl1..are suitable for Grammar Grades. The lessons are progressive and just what 


jare needed in the elementary schools. 


‘COMPANY. 66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing | know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 8: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents’ Association, 
Springfield. 

October 8--9: New England Association of Col- 
lege and Preparatory Schools, Boston, Mass 

October 14--16: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Woodstock. 

October 22: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Fitchburg, Mass. 

October 29: Egsex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Mass. 

October 29: Plymouth County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Plymouth, Mass. 

November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. . 

DEERING. <A _ $36,000 schoolhouse is 
soon to be erected in this town. 

WINTHROP. The _ school committee 
has voted to introduce a strictly English 
course in their high school. 

SACO. Horace P. Farrington of West- 
brook training school has been elected 
principal of the manual training school. 

What was known as Maine’s oldest 
schoolhouse, situated in West Gardiner, 
was destroyed by fire recently. It was built 
104 years ago. 

PORTLAND. A strong effort is being 
made by the business and professional men 
of this city to have the Maine Medical Col- 
leg, now located at Brunswick, removed to 
Portland, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

4 HANOVER. The late Charles T. Wilder 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., who was one of 
the owners and managers of the Olcott 
Falls Company, at Olcott, Vt., previous to 
his death, made direct provisions for Dart- 
mouth College to the extent of $75,000, to- 
gether with some further contingent dona- 
tions. His will also contained charitable 
and educational bequests to the amount of 
$100,000. This princely Dartmouth gift 
will be devoted largely to the departments 
of physics and astronomy, giving the de- 
partment of physics a new laboratory. 

MANCHESTER. The new high school 
building in this city was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies September 9, 
Those taking part in the formal exercises 
were Deacon A. E. Low, L. F. Allen, chair- 
man of the school committee, Rev. D. F. 
Lawson, G. F. Allen. Bingham, and 
Charles E. Dodge. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The beginning of the musical 
season in this city is heralded by the open- 


ing of the New England Conservatory. 
CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SV kup should always 


he used for children teething 
softens the 


\ and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 25 ets. a bottle 


It soothes the « hitd, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic 


There has been a change of directorship 
and an addition of several well-known 
musicians to the faculty, and, with all, a 
larger enrollment of students than before 
for many years._—-A full commercial 
course will be introduced at once into the 
city high school. At a recent meeting of 
the school board, the following salaries for 
the year ending August 31, 1898, were 
voted: Master of evening high school, 
$1,800; assistant director of drawing, $800; 
assistant principal of the Roxbury high 
school, $1,620. The nominations of 
Charles L. Reed, Frank B. Masters, Albert 
W. Thayer, and Harry W. Whittemore as 
junior masters in the mechanic arts high 
school were confirmed, to take effect Sep- 
tember 7, 1897..——-The School of Drawing 
and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, will 
open October 4 for the regular classes and 
a limited number of graduate classes for 
men and women of special ability in this 
denartment. There has been great de- 
mand for the services of recent graduates 
as teachers. Four new scholarships have 
been established for advanced students 
only, which will entitle the holders to free 
tuition for one year. 

Senator Hoar, in his admirable address 
at Clark University on education, informs 
us that the private gifts to the first-class 
educational institutions in this country, 
for the past twenty years, aggregate nearly 
$200,000,000, or an average of nearly $12,- 
O00 a year, 

NEWTON. After twenty-five years of 
faithful service, Miss Sarah A. Warren of 
the Pierce school, West Newton, will re- 
tire. 

AMHERST. A prize of $500 is to be 
awarded to the member of the freshman 
class at Amherst College, classical divi- 
sion, who gives evidence of the best prepa- 
ration. A prize of $300 is offered to the 
best-prepared member of the scientific 
division. 

QUINCY. The public schools have 
opened with an enrollment of 4,191 pupils, 
an increase of 317 over last year. The 
committee find themselves badly cramped 
for room in several of the buildings. 

HYANNIS. The state normal school at 
this place has opened under the manage- 
ment and instruction of William A. Bald- 
win as principal, and Mrs. S. T, Oliver and 
Miss Bertha M. Brown as assistants. 

NORTHFIELD. Mount Hermon school 
has opened with 300 students, 125 of whom 
are there for the first time. 

GREENFIELD. Principal W. H. Whit- 
ing found at the opening of the high school 
151 pupils, of which forty-eight are mem- 
bers of the entering class. 

M. A. Arnold has been elected school 
superintendentof Agawam, Southwick,and 
Granville, in place of Fairfield Whitney, 
resigned. 

WORCESTER. The normal school has 
opened with seventy students. There has 
been no change in the corps of teachers, 
except the addition of Miss Emma A. Pike 
as teacher of English literature and ele- 
mentary methods of language teaching. 

SPRINGFIELD. The high school 
opened this year with 498 students in at- 
tendance, a larger number than were ever 
before enrolled at the opening of the 
school. 

Westfield normal school opens this year 
with fifty per cent. more students than a 
year ago. It is now settled beyond ques- 
tion that thisschool is to retain itsold-time 
prestige, and is not to suffer from the new 
schools. Principal C. S. Cnapin has all 
the lines, local and professional, well in 
hand. 

LYNN. ‘The school board is planning to 
increase the salaries of principals in the 
yrammar schools. The maximum salary 
will then be $1,800 for men and $1,400 for 
women principals, with a graduated rate 
according to length of service. 

NORTH ADAMS. The school senti- 
ment of the city is at “concert pitch.” No 
place in the state has ever had a greater 
educational awakening. The new normal 
school 1s the pride and delight of the city. 
Principal Murdock has captured the city 
and the region round about. The new 
high schoel teacher has made a good year, 
and the school and community unite in ad- 
iniration of the spirit and power of the 
work. 

Superintendent Freeman Hall is 
active in all lines of work that affect the 
schools, but, influential as he is in the high 
and normal schools, he devotes himself es- 
pecially to the lower grades. His re-elec- 
tion this summer was unanimous, at a 
handsome increase of salary. 

HOLYOKE. Superintendent W. 


The Hudson has been called the Rhine of 
America, & commentary on the beauties of both 
rivers. The Fitchburg railroad popular New 
York excursion of September Soth, at rate of 
only $5.00, provides an excellent Opportunity 
for viewing the grand scenery of the Hudson. 


George Francis 
Train, the fa- 
mous sage of 


Madison 
who 


companion- 
ship of any 
but 


If a man 
will live 
rightly and 
care of his 

health dur- 
ing youth and maturity he may live to 
a green old age, and still be able to say with 
absolute truth, ‘‘I am a child myself.’ 
Youth is not a matter of years. Happiness 
is not a question of experiences. Youth is 
happiness and health is youth. The healthy 
person, young or old, will be a happy per- 
son. It isasimple matter to get the body 
into a healthy condition and then to keep it 
there. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is the greatest of health makers and 
health savers. It is the great blood-maker 
and flesh-builder. It makes the appetite 
keen, the digestion and assimilation per- 
fect, the liver active, the blood pure, the 
muscles strong, the brain clear, the nerves 
steady and every vital organ in the body 
healthy and vigorous. It makes firm, 
healthy flesh, but does not make corpulent 
— more corpulent. It does not make 
flabby flesh like cod liver oil. It purifies 
the blood and drives out the poisons of 
malaria and rheumatism. It is the best 
remedy for blood and skin diseases. It 
cures 98 per cent. of all cases of consump- 
tion. Grateful patients, who had been 
given up to die, have permitted their experi- 
ences, names, addresses and photographs 
to be reproduced in Dr. Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser. The sufferer who 
wishes to investigate may write to any of 
these. The ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
is sold by all medicine dealers, and only 
unscrupulous dealers will try to induce a 
customer to take some worthless substitute 
for the sake of a few pennies added profit. 
Send 21 one-cent stamps to cover cost 
of mailing on/y, for a copy of Dr. Pierce’s 
1008 - page illustrated book, ‘Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,’’ in paper covers. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Search enters upon the new year’s work 
under most favorable auspices. The new 
high school building, which will soon be 
ready for occupancy, is one of the best in 
America, being equiped with every modern 
convenience and appliance. Every school- 
room is on the outside of the building, the 
hallway being on the inside all around the 
open inclosure, and in this enclosure is a 
building by itself—the auditorium for the 
school, a remarkably fine hall, with gal- 
leries.--—The first week of the year was 
devoted to an institute. In the forenoon 
of each day Mr. Search delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he outlined and presented 
in an inspiring manner his plans and pur- 
poses for the year, after which the new 
high school principal, Charles H. Keyes 
of California, a man of rare ability, train- 
ing, experience, and personality, lectured 
upon history; some teacher of the city 
spoke upon some special phase of the Hol- 
yoke work, and “inspirational addresses,”’ 
as Mr. Search styled them, were made by 
President G. Stanley Hall, Editor A. E. 
Winship of the Journal of Education, 
Henry T. Bailey of the state board, and 
R. K. Row of Kingston, Ont. In the 
afternoon there were nine grade sections, 
and each had the work of the year ex- 
plained and emphasized..——Mr. Search’s 
opening address, ‘‘The Problem Stated,” is 
“a manual of suggestion,” and is issued in 
neat pamphlet form by the city. It is a 
valuable document for the teachers of any 
community. Principal H. B. Lawrence 
of the Appleton-street school completed 
twenty-five years of service last spring, 
and the citizens honored the occasion by 
raising $1,600 for the art adornment of the 
school building, which has “works of art” 
adapted and graded better than in any 
other American schools. The Journal will 
speak at length upon this matter later. 

The normal school this year has ad- 
mitted just twice as many students as a 
year ago. 

NEEDHAM. The town is about to build 
a fine new high school. 

HYDE PARK. The school committee 
have voted to abolish departmental work 
and nature study. 

LOWELL. The new normal school has 
an entering class of seventy-five, which is 
highly encouraging. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Miss Sarah D. Barnes, superintendent of 
schools at Johnston, salary of $1,200, is 
making a record for woman’s adminstra- 


The number of tickets for the Fitchburg 
railroad popular New York excursion of Sep- 
tember 30th will positively be limited 
yours at once, 


Secure 


tive efficiency that is attracting attention 
throughout the state. 

PROVIDENCE. President Andrews has 
finally withdrawn his resignation, and wil| 
remain at the head of Brown University. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The towns and col- 
leges all over the nation are eagerly watch- 
ing the outcome of the famous tax case of 
Yale University. The assessors, last year, 
added many of the college buildings to the 
taxable property list, never before in- 
cluded. Yale dissented. The board of re- 
lief stood by the assessors, and the college 
authorities appealed the case to the supe- 
rior court, where it is soon to be tried and 
settled. 

NEW HAVEN. The entering class 
at the normal school numbers more than 
190. Principal Morrill will have nearly 
the same corps of teachers as last year, 
The rush of students to the normals this 
year is a good sign. 

Norwich has a fine new school building, which 
was recently dedicated amid much popular en- 
thusiasm, the afternoon and evening being 
devoted to the exercises. President S. Alpheus 
Gilbert of the board of education, Carrie A. 
Stevens, principal, Superintendent N. L. 
Bishop, Marcus White of New Britain nor- 
mal school, Charles B. Jennings of New Lon- 
don, and Patrick Cassidy of Norwich made 
addresses. It was a great day, educationally, 
for Norwich. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The cost of the four new 
high school buildings which are to be 
erected this season in this city, including 
the land on which they will stand, will be 

2,500,000. Superintendent Snyder is busy 
in preparing the plans and arranging for 
the work, but time will be required before 
the buildings will be ready for use. There 
are seventeen new schoolhouses and four- 
teen additions now going up. 

Two hundred thousand children applied 
for admission to the public schools on the 
day of opening. This is one person to each 
ten of New York’s population. 

« Martha Veeder, Lyons, goes to 
Huguenot College, Cape Colony. 

BROOKLYN. John Lloyd Thomas of 
New York, in the Grand-street board of 
trade free lecture course, recently said: 
“Education is necessary to prevent crime. 
Criminals, as a general rule, have not had 
the advantage of early training. Some of 
them are educated in the street, and they 
grow up to be criminals. They are a pub- 
lic menace and a publie burden. When 
they are placed in prison they become a 
burden to the state. In order to make a 
child a good citizen he must be educated. 
The state compels children to be educated, 
and we have a right to compel the state to 
provide places of learning. The greater 
city has not vet provided the proper num- 
ber of schools. The public schools prevent 
mob rule. During the year 1896, $6,256,- 
229 was spent in New York for education, 
and $2,735,000 in Brooklyn. New York has 
116 schools, educating 390,000 children. 
Brooklyn is ahead as far as education and 
good schools go. He referred to the kin- 
dergarten system, and said that Boston 
was away ahead of New York in this line. 

Booker T. Washington, principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., and Miss Maria Baldwin, 
the colored principal of the Agassiz school 
in Cambridge, Mass., were recently elected 
honorary members of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 

There has been much commotion in 
Long Island City over the unusual delay 
in the election of several teachers, some 
of the principals, even, being delayed in 
their appointment. 

NEW ROCHELLE. Mrs. Mary E. Fer- 
reus has been elected a member of the 
board of education, and she will have as 


the 


Strate or Onto, Crry or 
Lucas County. aid 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
ease of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
niy presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free, 
CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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an associate Mrs. Charles H. Morgan, who 
was elected last year. The women rallied 
in a body to vote for Mrs. Ferreus, but one 
vote would have elected her, since there 
was ho opposition ticket. 

Jamaica, L. |., will open with the follow- 
ing as its faculty: Principal McLachlan, 
institute conductor for several years: EK. 
L. Stephens, superintendentof Catskill; O, 
D. Humphrey, Erie, Pa.; R. S. Keyser re- 
gents’ office, Albany; Clara M. Douglas, 
Ogdensburg; Miss L. E. McDowell, Albany 
normal; Miss U. L. Pemerene, Irma Q. 
Post, Miss E. Garrity, Chatham; Miss 
Bianca Schiller. 

UTICA. The Herald has made a com- 
pilation of school growth figures. Ten 
years ago, 1887-88, the school budget was 
$67,000—a little more than half what the 
school board asks to meet its outlays the 
coming year. The population of Utica, 
official, was 39,529 in 1887. Official, it is 
46,608 in 1897. Say it is 58,000: In ten 
years a population growth of 18,000 is at- 
tended by an annual increase in school ex- 
penses of $52,000! The schools cost a lit- 
tle less than twenty-three cents per capita 
in 1885; $1.69 in 1887; $2.01, or $2.58 in 
1897-98, according to the population figures 
used—-the estimated or the census. 

Buffalo is to have six special teachers of 
sewing in the public schools. The Buffalo 
board now requires all candidates to have 
had professional training in a state nor- 
mal or city training school. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia is an educational centre, 
and it is surpassed by no other city and 
equaled by few in educational advantages. 
Among the state and city institutions 
worthy of special note are Lehigh Univer- 
sity at South Bethlehem, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania Military College at 
Chester, Germantown Academy, William 
Penn Charter — school, Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
Pennsylvania and Broad-street Conserva- 
tories of Music, and Spencerian Business 
College in this city. 

The public schools of the city are over- 
flowing with pupils. The enrollment at 
the five high schools at the opening of the 
new year was 5,500. 

The Central manual training school of 
Philadelphia has become one of the recog- 
nized institutions of the city as definitely 
as the university on the one hand, or the 
primary schools on the other. In the lan- 
guage of the day, it has ‘‘come to stay.” 

Among the best and best-known schools 
near Philadelphia is the state normal 
school at West Chester, which is admir- 
ably located and astonishingly well built 
and equipped. Its grounds, buildings, and 
equipment are probably as fine as any any- 
where about Philadelphia. It is excel- 
lently managed, has a corps of more than 
thirty most efficient teachers, is equippeu 
with the best apparatus, libraries, labora- 
tories, museums, etc., has its own electric 
light plant, a large elevator, and what is 
said to be the finest school gymnasium in 
the country, under charge of a trained phy- 
sician, with three competent assistants. 

Haverford College offers three four-year 
scholarships of $200 each to the Philadel- 
phia boys’ high school.———Haverford 
graduates can enter Harvard as seniors 
without examination. 

SLIPPERY ROCK. The ninth annuai 
catalogue of the state normal school at this 
place shows the institution to be in a 
highly prosperous condition. At the last 
commencement forty-eight masters’ de- 
grees were conferred upon former gradu- 
ates, and ninety-three graduated in the 
regular course. There are 539 names en- 
rolled in the catalogue. 

ERIE. At the meeting of the Lutheran 
general council, to be held at this place in 
October, a plan to found an American 
Lutheran University, modeled after Luth- 
eran Universities in Europe, will be pre- 
sented for approval. Resolutions have 
been drafted to be offered and adopted for 
carrying out this plan. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
State Editor, D. W. SHIELDS, New Martinsville. 

Miss Irene Myers, the first assistant in 
the Fairmont normal school, has resigned 
her position, and will take atwo years’ 
course in Yale College in professional 
training. 

President Raymond, the new head se- 
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lected for the university, has assumed 
control, but will not be formally installed 
before October, when President Harper of 
Chicago and other eminent school men will 
be present. 

The girls’ industrial school has been lo- 
cated at Salem. 

The friends of Bethany College now feel 
assured that the $100,000 endowment will 
be raised, and the school year starts out 
with the prospect of a large attendance. 
The faculty is composed of able men. 

Wheeling begins the school year under 
greatly-increased advantages, in the open- 
ing of the new city high school and the 
Cathedral high school, under the care of 
the Xavier brothers in their new build- 
ing, just completed, and which is supplied 
with the most modern appliances obtain- 
able. In addition the Lindsley Institute, 
under Dr. John M. Birch, has prepared for 
a large increase in attendance, which is 
sure to be realized. 

The Fairmont normal school starts out 
with 100 enrollment, and all the other nor- 
mal schools of the state promise a success- 
ful year. 

The Wheeling City schools held a very 
successful institute the first week in Sep- 
tember, thus taking all the benefits gained 
directly into their school work. 

The West Virginia University has a new 
president, Dr. Jerome H. Raymond. The 
standard of admission has been raised, and 
more than 600 students will be matricu- 
lated this year. The higher education 
boom is on in West Virginia. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Chatham teachers of 1897 are said to 
have been captured by Cupid to an unusual 
extent this season, and the places of the 
afflicted (?) were promptly filled. 


MARYLAND. 

The state is decidedly the gainer by the 
coming of E. E. Cates as president of Kred-- 
erick College at Frederick. President Cates 
is well equipped by scholastic preparation 
and experience for this work. The college 
was organized in 1763, and re-organized in 
1797, so that this is its 101st year, and the 
curricula will be extended with the new 
administration. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Now this great city has 
opened her $2,000,000 public library, which 
has been ten years in the process of erec- 
tion. It is a splendid building as a work 
of art, and with its $240,000 annual reve- 
nue, for the purchase of books and run- 
ning expenses, its future growth and use- 
fulness are assured. 

EVANSTON. The Northwestern Uni- 
versity will soon build ‘Fisk Hall,” an 
academy edifice near the life-saving sta- 
tion on Lake Michigan, costing $80,000. 

The public schools of Evanston have 
opened with 200 more pupils than last 
year. An additional school is very much 
needed in the Evanston district. 

BLOOMINGTON. The trustees of the 
Illinois Wesleyan University recently 
made an unsuccessful effort to elect a 
president to fill the position made vacant 
by the resignation of President W. H. 
Wilder. There were seventeen candidates 
for the office. Five were selected from the 
whole number by a nominating committee, 
to be included in the vote, but the balloting 
gave no one a majority, and the election 
was postponed until December 28. 

LAKE FOREST. A school board was 
elected by a legal process, but the city 
council, not satisfied with the selection, 
took in hand the management of the 
schools. The school board elected a prin- 
cipal, and the council elected another, and 
when the first came to take charge of the 
school, he was arrested by order of the 
mayor. A mass meeting of the citizens 
was held, and it was voted to close the 
school until the court has decided whose 
business it is to manage the schools. 

PEORIA. Professor James B. Garner, 
of the University of Chicago, has been 
elected to the professorship of chemistry 
in the Bradley Institute of Peoria, and will 
enter upon his duties at the opening of the 
school this autumn. He has received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from the 
university. 

The University of Illinois brings suit against 
the bondsmen of Charles W. Spalding for 
$581,161, the amount of his defalcation. 

A Chicago daily gives this account of the 
situation at the Hancock school :— 

“Principal Patrick Chamberlaine of the 
Hancock school, Princeton avenue and Forty- 


Probably the most popular tour in America 
is that to New York and return via the Hoosac 
tunnel route to Albany, the Day line to New 
York and the Fall River line to Boston. The 
Fitchburg railroad popular New York excur- 
sion of September 30th is via this route, and 
the rate is only $5.00. 


sixth street, is under arrest, Thomas Foley '* 
giving a most excellent imitation of an indig- 
nant father, and Foley, Jr., is temporarily 
deprived of the manifold blessings to be de- 
rived from a public school education. Last 
Monday Principal Chamberlaine lined up the 
pupils preparatory to the grand march after 
recess, wherepon Foley, Jr., shocked the 
entire assembly by whistling ‘'There’ll Be a 
Hot Time in the Old Tewn To-night.’ He was 
right; there was. It began by the principal 
escorting the boy to his private office and 
depriving him of recesses for a week. But 
the next day, when the grand march came 
around after recess, Foley, Jr., was in line, 
just the same. Principal Chamberlaine in- 
quired the wherefore, and Foley, Jr., intimated 
that Foley, Sr., had told him to take his 
recesses anyway. Foley, Jr., was thereupon 
promptly expelled. Foley, Sr., thereupon 
appeared upon the scene, and when he failed 
to induce the principal to relent, he swore out 
a warrant for his arrest. The schoolmaster 
gave bond. And the only one who does not 
appear to be losing sleep is Foley, Jr., who is 
having a lovely vacation.” 


INDIANA. 
State Ediior, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomindton. 

Assistant Professor G. D. Morris will have 
charge of the department of French in Indiana 
University this year. He will be assisted by 
Mr. Mosemiller and E. J. Meunier. 

The Waterloo high schooi students issue a 
most creditable monthly known as the Expo- 
nent. Mr. Bonnell, a son of the principal, J. 
Il. Bonnell, is the editor-in-chief. 

Fk. M. Merica, formerly superintendent at 
Garrett, but for the past year a graduate stu- 
dent in Chicago, is the new superintendent at 
Lagrange. 

The Garrett schools are in charge of Super- 
intendent George M. Hoke and Principal Ezra 
KE. Lollar. 

H. EK. Coe, the superintendent of the Butler 
schools, was elected superintendent of De 
Kalb county. C. W. Kimmel succeeds him at 
Butler. Hortense Abrams has charge of the 
high school. 

The Covington high school is in charge of J. 
F. Millis, a recent graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity. He is assisted by Edith Morris and 
Lola Payton. Superintendent Hart does some 
teaching in the high school. The high school 
offers a course for graduates who are prepar- 
ing to teach. This course offers psychology 
and science of education. 

Superintendent Burris of Bluffton has re- 
signed to accept a similar place in the Salem, 
O., schools. It is a distinct loss to Indiana to 
have him go. He is succeeded by Ellis D. 
Walker of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A very interesting reunion was recently held 
at Mt. Nebo, Fountain county. The school at 
this place was organized in 1852. Nearly all 
the old pupils and teachers were in attendance. 

Milton Gantz, principal of the Spencer high 
school, resigned to become principal of the 
Noblesville high school. Mr. Gantz has made 
a good record, and will certainly succeed in 
his new position. Besides his duties as princi- 
pal, he will have charge of the work in 
physics. Mr. Hughes succeeds Mr. Gantz at 
Spencer. 

Dudley N. Vance of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
takes charge of the science work in the Craw- 
fordsville high school. 

Miss Frances Otto is the new teacher of 
Latin in the Bluffton high school. 

Miss Ada Knox, formerly principal of the 
Brookston schvols, has accepted a place in the 
Bedford high school. 

Walter Dunn, for several years superintend- 
ent at Waveland, but for the past year a stu- 
dent in Indiana University, has accepted a 
position in the Brookville high school. 

A. L. Foley, for several years associate pro- 
fessor of physics in Indiana University, has 
been promoted to a full professorship. He 
spent the past year as a Fellow in Cornell, se- 
curing from that institution the degree of PhD. 

NEBRASKA. 

CHADRON. Rey. Wilfred Chesney 
Rhoades has been elected principal of 
Chadron Academy. This is the only insti- 
tution for the higher education in north- 
west Nebraska. It is a co-educational in- 
stitution, and its teachers are all gradu- 
ates from Yale, Wellesley, and other col- 
leges. 

KENTUCKY. 

Miss Ludie Steele of Barbourville has 
been appointed a member of the Kentucky 
state board of school examiners. She is 
the first woman in the state to occupy 
such a place. Miss Steele is only twenty- 
two vears old. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. Professor Francis E. 
Nipher of the chair of physics in the 
Washington University is experimenting 
with a view to determine wind pressure, 
and to establish a means of measuring the 
force of the wind at a high velocity. The 
professor has enlisted the interest of the 
Illinois Central railroad in his experi- 
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ments, which has placed at his disposal a 
train with a fast engine, a special car for 
experiments, and a section of its tracks at 
Centralia. Professor Nipher is one of the 
foremost physicists in this country. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. There will be a new 
course inaugurated in the College of 
Technology of the Tulane’ University 
when that institution shall re-open on 
October 1. This will be a course in sugar 
engineering. The course is now being 
carefully planned with the object of giv- 
ing young men who graduate a fair idea 
of the raw material with which they are 
to deal. Only that much of the agricul- 
tural side of the question will be dealt 
with; for the main objec. is to educate 
the sugar engineer rather tnan the sugar 
planter, the idea being that the tendency 
of the age is towards central factories, 
where it will be necessary to have skilled 
engineers, 

GEORGIA. 


STILLMORE. Stillmore College, re- 
cently founded by Hon. George M. Bruison 
at Stillmore, is completed, and will be 
opened with nearly 200 students on Sep- 
tember 20, 1897. The building is the finest 
school building in the state. The aim is to 
make the institution thoroughly eclectic 
and to train the hand as well as the mind 
and body. The appointments of the col- 
lege will be first-class in every particular. 


ALABAMA, 


Nathan B. Young, recently head teacher 
in the Tuskegee Normal Institute, is now 
at the head of the department of pedagogy 
in the Georgia State Industrial College. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Dr. Andrew Montague, professor of 
Latin in the Columbia University of 
Washington, has been elected president of 
Furman University. He was graduated 
from the University of Virginia, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from Johns 
Hopkins. 


(Continued on page 174.] 


The special train with the Fitchburg railroad 
popular New York excursion leaves the Union 
station, Boston, at §.30 a. m., September 30th. 
Rate for the round trip only $5.00. 


Teach tiveA 
Teachers Wanted | 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Manual Training. 


REE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for 
both Grammar and High School work, at the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, established by Mrs, 
Quincey A. Shaw, in Boston. 
Time for each course, October 1st to June Ist. 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., : : Boston, Mass. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education, ” has “‘the beauty of sim- 
plicity.” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 
Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading paper in the September 
North American Review, by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, on “Are Our School His- 
tories Anglophobe?” is sure to attract at- 


tention. Other able papers are: “Tne 
Right of Contract,” by F. B. Thurber; 
“Egyptian Prisons,” by English inspector 
of prisons; “Chinese Slavery in America,” 
by C. F. Holder; “The Lesser Man,” by G. 
G. Buckler; “ Progress of the United 
States” (V.), by M. G. Mulhall, F. 8. 8.; 
“Problem of Next Century’s City,’”’ by Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D. D.; “The Liberation of 
Spanish-American Colonies,” by Secretary 
Money of Mississippi, and others. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. New 
York: 3 East Fourteenth street. 


—Charles F. Lummis contributes a 
story of unusually thrilling interest to 
Harper’s Round Table of September 21, 
under the title of “The Silver Omelet.” It 


gives also a vivid suggestion of some of 
the characteristics of silver-smelting at 
Guanajuato, in Mexico, one of the oldest 
and largest silver mines in the world. 
Jerrold Kelley continues his discussion of 
naval administration. There is also 
another installment ofthat excellent short 
serial, “The Washington Vane,” as well as 
a budget of interesting facts about 
Alaska, and another of Sandboys’ funny 
yarns, by John Kendrick Bangs. 


—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views has the following special features in 
the September number: Illustrated 
sketches of the three members of the new 
Nicaragua Canal Commission—Admiral 
Walker, Captain O. M. Carter, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., and Professor Lewis 
M. Haupt; “Canovas: Spain’s Foremost 
Statesman,” by the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
ex-minister to Spain; “The Sine Qua Non 
of Caucus Reform,” by Ralph M. Easley; 
“Simon Pokagon on Naming the In- 
dians’; and an article on ‘‘President An- 
drews and the Situation at Brown.” The 
editorial department, entitled “The Prog- 
ress of the World,” reviews important 
topics in the news of the month, and pre- 
sents an elaborately illustrated record of 
the world’s doings. Price, $2.50 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: 13 
Astor place. 


—Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for October will contain a well-illustrated 
article on “Franklin’s Kite Experiments 
with Modern Apparatus.”’ Alexander Mc- 
Adie, the author, is widely known through 
his meteorological experiments with kites. 
It also contains a criticism of the present 
methods of teaching drawing, by H. G. 
Fitz. The great value of this study, when 
properly taught, and more especially its 
importance in training the powers of ob- 
servation, are dwelt upon. A contribu- 
tion to the new psychology, under the title 
“The Psychology of Belief,’ by W. B. 
Parker, a former pupil of Professor James 
of Harvard, treats this somewhat difficult 
subject in a clear and comprehensive man- 
ner. David A. Wells’ paper on “Existing 
Methods of Taxation” will be of special in- 
terest. An article describing and illustrat- 
ing science teaching in the University of 
Chicago is by Professor Ferderick Starr. 
There is a review by Professor C. Hanford 
Henderson of a new book, entitled “Some 
Unrecognized Laws of Nature.”” The work 
consists of a critical consideration of the 
so-called law of gravitation, and its vari- 
ous dependencies. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, 


A CLEVER AND AMUSING BOOK. 


A very interesting and amusing book is 
being sent out to teachers, free of charge, 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

It contains some extracts from the ‘“‘His- 
tory of a Lead Pencil,’ published by the 
Dixon Company some time ago, the differ- 
ence anatomically and physiologically be- 
tween cows and horses, which every 
teacher who has spent a summer in the 
country will recognize, but which not one 
in ten thousand could tell offhand. 

Besides this, there are some beautiful 
answers by a Persian pupil, some test sen- 
tences that will require a very glib tongue 
to repeat, witty anecdotes, some mathe- 
matical curiosities and the art of making 
“magic squares,” which so greatly inter- 
ested that “model of practical wisdom,” Dr. 

ttle, illustrations in the 
are als iterest to all pencil 
users, and any teacher who sends for it 
will be well repaid. 
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PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Superintendent 
Webster has named six principals as a 
committee to act with him in arranging a 
new course of study. R. D. Faulkner of 
the Franklin school, William A. Robert- 
son of the Hamilton, Miss Alice M. Stincen 
of the Pacific Heights, Mrs. Celine R. 
Pechin of the Cooper primary, Miss Mary 
A. Scherer of the Garfield, and Miss Agnes 
M. Manning of the Webster primary 
school. 

Dr. Henry C. Minton of San Francisco, 
who has occupied the chair of didactic 
theology at San Anselmo Seminary for the 
past five years, has been elected president 
of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 

Work has commenced on the new psy- 
chological laboratory at the State Univer- 
sity. The building will contain thirteen 
rooms, and will be completed about No- 
vember. 

City Superintendent E. P. Cubberly of 
San Diego says in his first annual report 
to the board of education that statistics 
show that we spend annually three times 
as much for chewing gum, six times as 
much for candy, seven times as much for 
tobacco, and ten and one-half times as 
much for beer as we do for education. 

J. W. Congdon, the well-known botanist 
of Mariposa county, has donated a fine col- 
lection of plants, mostly European and 
Eastern specimens, to Stanford Univer- 
sity. Mr. Congdon has the best and most 
complete collection of California plants in 
the world. 

There were twenty-one regular gradu- 
ates from the Los Angeles state normal 
last term, and five from the kindergarten 
section. 

The San Jose new high school building 
will cost $75,000. 

Stanford University had a total enroll- 
ment of 1,091 students last year,and of this 
number 729 were from California. 

The amounts received into the state 
school fund from various sources last year 
were as follows: From collateral inheri- 
tance tax, $103,688; from poll tax, $362,794; 
income from permanent school fund, $546,- 
429; state school tax, $2,320,270. 

Principal C. J. Bennett of the Palo Alto 
high school has accepted a position in the 
Oregon state normal school. E. J. Miller 
has been elected to the principalship va- 
vated by Mr. Bennett. 

Thomas W. Stanford of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, has given $150,000 of the $300,000 
left him by his brother, Leland Stanford, 
to be used for the erection of a library 
building at Stanford University. 

Miss Agnes McLean of Oakland a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the state normal 
school in Baltimore, Md., will become an 
instructor at Stanford next term. 

The San Diego county school census 
shows a falling off of sixty-six children as 
compared with the census of one year ago. 


WASHINGTON. 


State Editor, EDWIN TWITMYER, Seatéle. 


The state board of education has just 
completed the adoption of a uniform series 
of high school text-books for the state. 

Washington’s next state teachers’ asso- 
ciation will be held at Tacoma, with Super- 
intendent J. M. Hill of Port Townsend as 
its presiding officer. The session lately 
held at New Whatcom, while not so largely 
attended as some of its predecessors, was 
not lacking in any of its former interest 
and enthusiasm. The good people of New 
Whatcom gave the teachers a royal recep- 
tion. 

Whatcom, Pierce, Kitsap, San Juan, 
Whitman, Walla Walla, Pacific, Yakima, 
Thurston, and several other counties have 
been holding their teachers’ institutes dur- 
ing the summer vacation. County super- 
intendents have been assisting each other 
in the conduct of their institutes, and very 
little talent coming from outside of the 
state was employed. 

At the biennial convention of county 
superintendents, lately held at Ellensburg, 
it was decided to re-organize the State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. An executive 
board was appointed to take charge of the 
work in co-operation with the state board 
of education. The state board has taken 


_ Tickets for the Fitchburg railroad popular 
New York excursion of September 30th will 
be on sale at 260 and 300 Washington street 
and the Union station, Boston, Mass. Rate 
for the round trip is only $5.00, and the num- 
ber of tickets is positively limited. 
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action which will enable the members of 
the reading circle to take the annual read- 
ing circle examination. The books to be 
read the coming year are Quick’s ‘“‘Educa- 
tional Reformers,” “Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and Brander Mathews’ 
“American Literature.” 

Professor J. G. Lawrence, former super- 
intendent of Yakima county, and at one 
time a member of the state board of edu- 
cation, has recently assumed charge of the 
schools at Columbia City. 

Professor G. M. Davison, who success- 
fully filled the chair of Latin for several 
years at the University of Washington, re- 
cently resigned to accept the principalship 
of the Union School and Academy at 
Pulaski, N. Y. 

Miss E. J. Cartwright, for some years 
teacher of elocution and physical culture 
at the Ellensburg state normal school, has 
secured a desirable situation at Honolulu, 
H. I. 

Professor J. A. Mahon of the department 
of science at Ellensburg has resigned. 

The last legislature having made no ap- 
propriation for the support of the state 
normal school at Cheney for the next two 
years, the trustees applied to the supreme 
court with a writ of mandamus for the pur- 
pose of compelling the state to pay the 
salaries of the teachers. Their case was 
lost, but it is understood that the school 
will be re-opened as usual. 

Professor C. S. Kingston of Bay City, 
Mich., has received the appointment of 
high school principal at Spokane. 

The Alaskan gold excitement caught a 
number of the teaching fraternity, who 
have gone to the inhospitable shores of the 
far north to seek sudden fortunes. 


UTAH. 


State Editor, W. H. TIBBALS, Salt Lake Cily. 


The public schools of Salt Lake City 
opened September 13. The prospects are 
good for a largely-increased attendance. 

Salt Lake Collegiate Institute opened 
September 7. There will be some new 
members in the faculty. Professor I. N. 
Smith will not teach this year.- Miss 
Grace Zorbaugh has returned East for fur- 
ther study, and in her place is found Miss 
Maude Harold of Wooster University. 

A two years’ business course has been 
added in the high school of Salt Lake City, 
with D. H. Adams at the head. 


There are other popular excursions, but 
none like the Fitchburg railroad excursion to 
New York, guing via the Hoosac tunnel and 
the Day line, and returning via Fall River line 
on September 30th. The rate is only $5.00 
for the round trip. 


Sheldon Jackson College also began jt, 
first session on the seventh, with Rey. R. 
G. MeNiece, D. D., as dean of the faculty, 
A good freshman class entered. 

The Webster school building, which js 
in the course of erection, will be one of the 
finest in the city. 

Last spring the state legislature made 
a generous appropriation for a kindergar- 
ten training school in connection with the 
State University. Miss Mary C. May of 
Chicago has been elected the head of this 
department. Utah does not mean to be 
behind in fitting teachers for primary 
work. 

T. H. Sweeny, principal of the Madison 
school, Ogden, resigned to take a position 
in Long Island City, and D. H. Adams was 
promoted to the position. 

F. A. Sawyer, the new superintendent at 
Park City, is getting his work well in hand, 

Utah county, with nine other counties, 
held its summer institute at Provo, in 
order that all might enjoy the instruction 
of Dr. Stanley Hall. The gathering was 
large and enthusiastic, and the results of 
the meeting will be found in better work in 
the country schools. 

The Ogden schools started with many 
new teachers. All teachers are now re- 
quired to sign a contract for the year be- 
fore engaging in the year’s work. 

Though Salt Lake College has been run- 
ning three years, its first catalogue was 
recently issued. Some changes are noticed 
in the courses of study. President Hunt 
has secured the erection of a young 
women’s boarding hall, which will accom- 
modate quite a number of students. Miss 
Ella C. Fitzgerald will remain on the 
faculty as assistant in Latin and the natu- 
ral sciences. Miss K. B. Guthrie of Min- 
neapolis will act as preceptress and in- 
structor in history and English literature. 
W.S. Axtell of Rochester, Wis., is teacher 
of German, Greek, and ‘the natural sci- 
ences. Wiliam H. Tibbals, who was jor 
three years professor of sciences and 
mathematics, will give his attention to 
mining. 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OL) 
POINT. 

The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate 
another season of its popular excursions 
by a personally-conducted eight-day tour 
te Washington and Old Point Comfort, 
leaving Boston Tuesday, October 19. 
Thirty-two dollars covers every expense. 
Privilege of stop-over in New York. For 
itinerary of this and later tours call on or 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


Your Opportuntty. 


‘ 


Journal Education 


EVERY WEEK 


From Sept. ty 1897, to Jan. 1, 1898, 


FOR ONLY 


FIFTY 


Tell Your Friends 


CENTS. 


That the 

| JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
can be secured the 
remainder of the year, 

| until Jan. 1, 1898, 

\ for only Fifty Cents. 


« 


Remainder of This Vear Free. 


a ane $2 50, NEw subscribers can have the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
weekly, from the time their order is received at this office until Jan. 1, 1899, 
provided reference is made to this offer. . 


Published weekly at $2.50 @ year. 


Trial Trip, § months for $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, AUDITORIUM BLpa. 


BOSTON: 
3 SOMERSET STREET, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


Title. 
Volcanoes of North America. ............. 
Introduction of 
The Student’s Manual of Physics.................... 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Divine Comedy and the New Life of Dante..... 
The Evolution of France Under the Third Republic. 
Flowers and Their Friends......... 
Talks on the Study of Literature.................... 
Japanese Girls and Women. 
Four-Handed Folk. . 
Photography .:... 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The ‘Teachers’ has moved ta 
larger and morec onvenient quarters. In 
changing the form of their advertisement, 
it was accidentally omitted from our last 
issue. 

The Great Round World, that bright lit- 
tle weekly newspaper which the boys and 
girls are so glad to see, is growing every 
day in favor. It has been officially adopted 
as a supplementary reader in Montana, is 
largely used in New Orleans in the schools, 
andthe cities of Providence, R.I., New 


London, Conn., and Meriden, Conn., are 
using it; even out in California, Men- 
doeino county has taken it up. Any 


teachers who have not seen it would do 
well to write to the publishers for a sample 
copy. 

Agency,” with 
Boston, will 


“The Beacon Teachers’ 
offices in Tremont Temple, 
hereafter be known as “The Merrill 
Teachers’ Agency.” There will be no 
change in management, however, as P. | 
Merrill, who established the agency four 
years ago, and who has been its success- 
ful manager during that time, will con- 
tinue to be the proprietor. 

By its straightforward method of doing 
business, this agency has gained a repu- 
tation for fair dealing which will doubt- 
less insure an increase in the general pat- 
ronage it has received in the past. 

Among the announcements by the Mac- 
millan Company for October is Professor 
James Mark Baldwin’s book on “Social 
and Ethical Interpretation in Mental De- 
velopment.’ This work, as is stated on 
the title page, is a study in social psy- 
chology, and isa continuation of the 
author’s studies in genetic psychology, 
begun in his ‘Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race.” 

Part I. is thus made as far as its topics 
are concerned, a more or less complete 
study of social and ethical psychology. 

Proceeding by observation and analysis, 
the author studies the development of the 
consciousness of the individual, and this 
study bears at once upon that aspect of 
consciousness which relates to purely in- 
dividual existence, and upon that which 
relates to the society, great or small, to 
which the individual belongs. 


Attention is invited to the new ad- 
vertisement of the Lord Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of the “Combina- 
tion” blackboard, eraser-cleaner, and pen- 
cil sharpener, at 125 Water street, New 
Haven, Conn. It is claimed that the 
“Combination” eraser-cleaner works well 
and quickly, throwing the dirt far away 
from the cleaner. Themost unhealthy and 
disagreeable task about a schoolhouse is 
the cleaning of the erasers. Crayondust is 
poison to eyes, skin, throat, and lungs. 
The usual method of cleaning erasers, by 
slapping them together, is porated 
and slow, besides subjecting the cleaner to 
the liability of contracting sore eyes, 
eczema, asthma, and other diseases. Be- 
ing such a disagreeable task, the erasers 
in most schools are not cleaned as often 
as they should be, hence the blackboards 
get smutty, and when work is erased a 


great dust is raised to be breathed by 
teacher and pupils. Any bevel may be 
obtained. The drawing teacher will find | 


this machine a_ boon. Leads blunted, 

needle-pointed, lathed bare or shouldered, 

as desired. Some pupil having a little 

mechanical ability should do this work. A 
nicely-sharpened pencil is conducive to 
good work. This machine is strong and 
almost unbreakable; weighs about twelve 
pounds when boxed. It is intended for 

schools, and was patented and is owned by 

a teacher who saw the utility of an eraser 
cleaner, and the demand for a pencil 
sharpener that would do the work well and 
quickly, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Aut Publisher. Price: 
Miall. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. $1.00 

Culpe. a“ ss 1.60 
Cooley American Book Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Mulock. Crowell & Co., 1.50 
Kuhns |Ed.) “ as 2.00 
Coubertin. “6 3.00 
Wiltse [Ed.} Ginn & 9. , Boston. 90 
Morley. .60 
Butts 
Drake Lee & Shepard, Boston. 0 
Gardiner. Longmans, Green, & Co.. N.Y. 1.50 
Bates. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 


THE UPPER 


SOUTH, 


Two very attractive early autumn tours 
to the historic Upper South will be run by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
leaving Boston September 27 and October 

It is hardly necessary to say that these 
outings are planned with the utmost care. 
and that all arrangements are adjusted so 
as to afford the best possible means of 
visiting each place to the best advantage. 
They cover a period of eleven days each, 
and include the battlefield of Gettysburg, 
picturesque Blue Mountain, Luray 
Caverns, the Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot 
Springs, the cities of Richmond and Wash- 
ington, and Mt. Vernon. 

the round-trip rate, including all neces- 
sary expenses, is $75 from Boston. Each 
tour will be in charge of one of the com- 
pany’s Lourist agents. He will be assisted 
by an experienced lady as chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be ladies unaccompa- 
nied by male escort. The chaperon is a 
distinctive feature of the Pennsylvania 
railroad tours, and appeals strongiy to ali 
lady travelers 

Special trains of parlor cars are provided 
for the exclusive use of each party, in 
which the entire round trip from New 
York is made. 

For detailed itinerary, apply 
Bell, tourist agent, 
Boston, 


to 
205 Washington street, 


@ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, 81.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY |¢ 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth rr 
w N. 


EW YORK CI 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 


Teachers Wanted Constantly. “07 sor 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 


SUNDA 


emergencies. Just as we w 
Sept. 12, 1897. 
Catton’s place ata salar, of $800. 
telegrairs were sent: 

H. Adams, Manlius, N. 


Kershaw, Perry. 


Perry vacant; 


telegr aphs me ; make you first candi- AFTERNOON 


“I came to Perry immediately, according to your telegram, 


at 5.22 a. m.”; and on Sept. 15 he writes: 


stayed to the board meeting last evening, was elected, and begin work this morning. 
and believe it is just w hat’ 1 have been waiting for. 
business.’ 
this application, because we knew both the place and the man, and that they 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY settee 


ance of place and school, 


in my behalf, and your methods of doing 


fitted. 


afternoon business is, of course, not to be encouraged. 
in the week to be entitled to rest on Sunday, an 
yere sitting down to dinner last Sunday, this telegram was handed us: ‘‘Perry, 
Send at once list and recommendations of persons for position of principal in Miss 
J.G. Kershaw, secretary school board.” 
Best man William Adams ; particulars mailed.” 


We do work enough six days 


we mean to do it. But there are 


Within an hour these two 
“William 
date; apply | immed‘ately.”’ 
Mr. Adams replied start for Perry 


Llike the appear- 
Thanks for your efforts 
We did not have to spend; much time upon 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 


N. Y. 


For Western Positions 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Colle 
Schools, and Fam lies 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governessea, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLTon, . . 


23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boaton. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


x 25 King St., 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. -» Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


- A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. 


applicants to secure positions last year. 


Does business in every State 
18th year. Favorably known 
Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, 


Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa, 


DUCATIONAL EXCHANGCG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. 


Recommends Competent Teachers. 


Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with t 
competent Teachers. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 


Positions. 


24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 


with good general education wanted for department work 
in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade 


music and drawing. 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 


For further information, address 
Educational Building, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


364 Washington St., Boston, 


Teachers for next term and next year, as well as for constantly occurring vacancies. 
and as an early enrollment gives a better opportunity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1, ’98, 


their work; 


WANTS 


It wants to know of 


REGISTRAT ION AT HALF THE REGULAR RATE. Write for Manual and terms. 


¢ Winship | 
‘Teachers’ 
Agency. 


Western Office, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as vacancies as members. 
an GUARANTEES positions. 


plans; two plans give free registration; one =A 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, REV. 
S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; 


Dr. O. M. SuTTon, A.M., 
President and Manager. 
Southern vacancies, Louisville office. 


WANTED! 


Musthave more members. Several 
10 cents pays for book, con- 
Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


One fee registers in both offices. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America, 
Rev. L. D. BASs, D.D., Manager. 
Pittsbura, Pa... Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La.; 
New York, Washington, D. C.; San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, lil.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. 

Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENC IES, TSBU ne, 


WORTH OF BOOKS 


$100.00 


| to the teacher sending in the best set of answers to 
our questions in the great question contest. 
NINE OTHER PRIZES, 
Send stiver, for questions and particulars. 


NATION AL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
71 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
located in new and convenient quarters. 
achers and superintendents are invited to call. 


Te 
Teachers Wante 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(21st year.) ST, Lours, Mo, 


THE BREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 


Price, 15 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, 


> part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass, 
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Vol. XLVI.—No. 11. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NOW READY: 


A History «. United States of America 
and Its Institutions. 
(For Advanced Grades.) 


By CHARLES MORRIS, 


” t Hist f the United States,” ‘“ Half-Hours with American 
“The Aryan Race,” ** Civilization,’’ ete. 


Bound in Half Leather. . .. . Price, $1.00. 


URING the past half-century the writers of school histories have served up their 
historical hash with so little variation in method and matter that it will be truly re- 
freshing to find an author who has departed from the well-worn path and has ventured to 
give something new on this important subject. Newin method and matter, and yet in 
accord with the most approved modern methods of teaching, this book cannot fail to meet 
with the approval of teachers and school officers. 


If you are in need of a new history, do not adopt any before seeing this latest and best 
book, Correspondence solicited. 


MORRIS’S 
Elementary History « United States. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WITH MAPS. 


Price: Exchange, 35 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 

1. This book is intended as an introduction to the regular school histories in general use, 
and is adapted to pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

2. It is devoted to the leading facts of American History, giving special attention to those 
relating to the development of the country. 

3. These facts are presented in a continuous narrative, showing how the country has devel- 
oped from the time of Columbus. 

4. It not only tells the story of the leaders, but of the people in their home life, manners 
and customs, progress in invention, and development in the arts and sciences. 

5. This book deals not alone with political development, but also with the details of every- 
day life — the description of those powerful influences which have made not only America, 
but Americans. 

6. The inner story of the American people is set forth in a series of chapters descriptive of 
city and country life, and various periods of our colonial and national history. 

7. Special effort has been made to write this work in a clear, lucid, and simple style, 
adapting it to the comprehension of the young, and at the same time making it«f interest to 
older readers, so that it will be read or studied not only with interest, but with delight. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
S/LVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Putiishers, 


>>> 
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Approved Text-books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSsTO" NEW YORK CHICACO 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 K. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 


PHI: ADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


THE SINGING OF CHEERFUL SONGS 


RELIEVES the mind from the wearisomeness of hard study. PROMOTES the circulation; 
enables the teacher to secure obedience. FOSTERS a kindly feeling among the pupils, and 
is a most important aid in disciplining a school. 


We offer Sung Books specially made for Schools in a great variety and at all prices. 


MERRY MELODIES. 
This book is a favorite. 140,000 copies have been sold. It is for all grades below 
high school work, and will be tound very suitable for ungraded schools. 64 pages. 
Price, 15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 

MERKY SONGS. 
The songs in this book are well adapted to intermediate and grammar grades, also to 


ungraded schools. They are replete with sweet melodies and beautiful sentiments. 
Price, 30 cents ; $3.00 per dozen. 


SILVERY NOTES. 


Follows merry melodies, and is the same in character and style. It contains some 
primary songs. Manila cover. Price, 15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 


GOLDEN GLFEsS. 


This is known as the great prize song book, because it was largely prepared from songs 
selected by a committee appointed to select songs written in response to an offer of four 
cash prizes. It is without an equal for FRESH MELODIES, BEAUTIFUL WORDS 
and CHOICE HARMONIES. It contains 25 pages of instructions in vocal music, and 148 
pages of music of the best and sweetest. Board covers. Price, 35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 


FOUNTAIN SONGS. 


No. 3. Is a collection of old stand-bys, by J. O. Leslie, a leading Illinois teacher and 


institute conductor. It contains only the best that is to be found anywhere. Price, 15 
cents ; $1.50 per dozen. 


No. 4. Anew book; first, a collection of standard, patriotic, sacred, and miscellaneous 
songs that are always favorites ; and second, a goodly number of original songs by J. M. 
Hagan, a teacher of years, who knows what pupils delight in. 80 pages. Price, 15 
cents; $1.50 per dozen. 


SONGS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


lwenty-eight original songs (words only) suitable for school use 

miliar tunes. Just what scores of teachers and thousands of pupils w 
have been used and found just the thing to wake up a school on 
postpaid, 6 cents per copy; 60 vents per dozen. 


and adapted to fa- 
ill welcome. They 


A. FLANAGAN, 
267 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


When writing to advertisers please meéntion the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 


adullday. Price, | 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


In Grades 7, 8, and g are used the following books, all of which can be supplied 
by Houcuton, Mirriin & Co. at the prices indicated below. 


GRADE VIL. CENTS, 

’ i * paper, 50 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. R. 87. cloth, 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. ‘ 38, cloth, eo 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. ; ‘ R. L. S. 64, 65, 66. cloth, — sot 
Burroughs’s Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes, etc. R.L.S. 28, 36. cloth, got 
» 28 

Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of Bunker : 
Hill Battle,etc. . In R. 6 paper, 15 
Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face. In R,.L.-8. 40. paper, 15 

GRADE VIII. 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol and The Cricket 
on the Hearth. . ; R. L. S. 57, 58. cloth, 
Hawthorne's Grandfather’s Chair. 8. cloth, 5ot 
Hughes's Tom Brown’s School Days. ; R. L. S. 8s. cloth, . 6 
Irving’s Rip Van Winkle. .. In R. L.S. 51. paper, 15 
GRADE IX. 

Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. R. L. S. 33, 34, 35- cloth, — 50+ 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. . R. L. &. 

Whittier’s Snow-Bound. ia L. 
» 25 

paper, 30 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. . R. L. S. 53. cloth, 53 


(Rolfe’s Students’ Series.) 
*R.L.S. refers to the Riverside Literature Series. +t Each part, paper, 15 cts. 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each of the 118 regular numbers and 13 extra 
numbers of the Riverside Literature Series, will be sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Publishers. 


MERRIMAC, MASS, 
N | R | TY Write for Catalogue, W HITTER HOME SCHOOL, where a limited number 
Price-List, of girls are received into intermediate, grammar 
A Inf : and college preparatory classes. Terms, including 
ny Information. piano instruction, $300. School year opens Sept. 21st. 
PU B LI S H | N G ole ofe Apply to Mrs. A. B, RUSSELL, Principal. 


4347 East 10th COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
CO MP A NY DONS ° N ew York e Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
+++ Boston, Mass. CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to 


__ Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 


TE low prices areacon For circular and further particulars apply 
sideration and prompt OH. BARTLET, Principal 


send for any schoolbook For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


or translation or (diction h Tate NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MA838. 


ary td hinds § Noble, 4 Principal,” For 
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